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To 
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Dear Ladies, 

I wish I had better work to put your names on. But at least 
you will not be shocked if I err from those moral standards 
inherited by fiction from the “ advanced” late "nineties of last 
century, and by parts of our semi-civilization from a date some- 
what older: so I inscribe to you this trifling water-colour, in 
gratitude for long-continued kindness. It has amused me for some 
months to write it,and for you it may serve to pass away an evening. 
Ta oxrAnpa parOakas réyeTe. 
A.M. M’K. 


St. Fohn’s Wood, 1926. 
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CHAPTERS 1 


“The alliance is most eligible for both families.” 
LIonEL AND CLARISSA. 


HE moon sailed glorious, drowning the 
gleam of stars in a clear sky. It was near 
midnight, and the sober folk of Aberdeen were 
long since bedded; in the strip of the Auld Town 
that reaches northward, a little inland from the 
coastwise dunes, there was only the sea wind 
about the High Street, the scent of the ebb, 
and the low murmur of the surf by Donmouth, 
The blind grey houses slept in the translucent 
pallor, huddled together with their backs to open 
fields. Only where the larger dwellings of the 
Chanonry stood square and separate in shadowy 
gardens, the flow of the moonshine gleamed on a 
woman’s face in a dark window, where she leant 
out high above the agli fragrance of the 
flowers. 
The sera Fiiise clock rang halting quarters, 
and then twelve, and she counted the strokes with 
a slight sense of guilt. It was long since her uncle 
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had bidden her a grave good-night and turned 
through the dark passage to his room: yet still 
she knelt facing the clear cool dusk, with a shawl 
on her straight gown of fine worked muslin, and 
the bands still held the Greek knot of soft hair. 
The broad pale tranquil night chimed with her 
mood, and she had no desire to break the spell of 
silence. Body and thinking mind were both asleep, 
subdued to the steady life within her spirit: the 
gift of the day had been too great for exultation, 
far more for fearfulness or self-mistrust. 

The cry of a passing gull came suddenly, 
making her start, and thought emerged again, 
but still less thought than images like dream. It 
was over a year since she had met John Crawford: 
he was a soldier still then, on furlough from his 
regiment, and since the furlough was a long one, 
after the late peace, and his home a few miles up 
Daur Water, on the other side of Aberdeen, they 
had encountered several times that spring in the 
house of one acquaintance or another—difficult 
meetings, for she dreaded soon to show how deep 
a happiness they gave her. 

Then at the end of March came sudden tidings 
that Napoleon was loose again, the King of France 
in flight. John Crawford’s regiment went over- 
seas directly, and that was nearly all that she had 
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heard of him for the remainder of the Hundred 
Days. She had no sort of right to news, must listen 
merely, hoping for some stray word to tell his 
whereabouts, and guess from the Fournal whether 
his regiment might be in action. Once at a tea-~ 
party she heard of a Captain Crawford who had 
been killed in some affair of outposts, and kept 
countenance for the long five minutes before some 
chance phrase told her it was another man. Again, 
as suddenly, someone had spoken of him wounded, 
the night before the big pitched fight at Water- 
loo, and she contrived to ask a casual question: 
but the answer told her nothing, and it was a 
month before she knew the hurt not serious. After 
the peace he had sent in his papers, was to come 
home: then he had gone to Italy instead, would 
not return for some twelve months at least: then 
in mid-April he was home after all, at his father’s 
house of Skrine on Lower Daurside, not six miles 
off. For a month she wondered when she went 
ott of doors if they would meet, and bore the drag 
of frustrate expectation. T'wice he had left a house 
only a little before she had entered it: she and her 
uncle had been bidden to dinner at Skrine, and be- 
ing in mourning for her aunt, must needs refuse. 
May was well on before they met at last, and 
she was fairly sure he had to search his memory 
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for her name. Not that it mattered much: he was 
back, and safe, and had been mentioned in the 
Duke’s despatches. She shared as deeply as him- 
self the pleasure he showed in being once more 
in his own countryside, vizier to the old autocrat 
his father, on the lean grey acres that had bred 
their folk for half a dozen stormy centuries. He 
had the Scot’s passion for his birthplace, that is so 
oddly strong in the blood of the farthest-wander- 
ing race on earth, and with her shyness lost for 
once in the contentment that his presence gave 
her, she had been an eager listener to his plans for 
settling down, now that his wanderjahre were 
got over. It was afterwards she recalled that one 
of the essentials of that would be his marriage. 
She had knelt at the window that night also, till 
the waning moon was high and the east paled. 
Now the next moon was barely past her full, 
and instead of that old pain was a deep happiness, 
flooding her as the silver light filled all the air. 
What had come to pass was unbelievable, yet true, 
too much a miracle to stir misgiving: and it was 
marvellous as the rest that it should have hap- 
pened all so simply, on a day so like all other days 
in the quiet house. She had thought through 
dinner that her uncle must have news for her, and 
guessed it some notable triumph in his Baltic 
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trading: but later, pouring his tea in the cool 
shadows of the sober drawing-room, she found 
that what was toward was her marriage, and 
before the protest that sprang to her lips had 
gathered words that should convince him with- 
out self-betrayal, he was holding forth on settle- 
ments to be arranged, and she caught the phrase, 
““ Old Skrine was liberal about your jointure.”’ It 
was some moments before, bending with demure 
apparent self-possession over the tray of delicate 
French china, she had grasped fully that Alex- 
ander Crawford had discussed with her guardian 
a marriage settlement between her and his son. 
Her uncle, encouraged by her silence—but 
indeed ‘‘ my niece Burnett” was always biddable 
and quiet about the house—talked on at length, 
and the important matters being dealt with, began 
to comment on the prospective bridegroom. It 
was odd to hear John Crawford described as “a 
steady young man,” though she admitted, smiling 
inwardly, that the phrase suited him, both as a 
compliment and otherwise. Old Silver had not 
pressed her for response. It was natural that a douce 
and well-bred lassie like Burnett Silver should 
have little enough to say on such a subject. If she 
had refused, indeed, he would have heard her out 
quite patiently, and in this case argued her to a 
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sensible acceptance; but his good opinion was 
confirmed when on his direct question at last she 
had looked up, a little flushed, as was no more 
than natural, and answered in her quiet soft 
voice: ‘‘ I am satisfied to abide by your arrange- 
ments, sir,” then asked a little hastily if she should 
sing to him; and the matter ended there in the 
old Scots songs he liked to drowse through in the 
summer dusk. 

He might have been startled could he have 
read his niece’s mind as she knelt in the pale twi- 
light by her window, though indeed her happiness 
was very quiet. She was glad to have learnt of 
matters so at first, rather than from John Craw- 
ford himself. It was easier to pass alone through 
this strange gate between two lives. Marriage, to 
a woman who is simple or subtle enough to com- 
prehend it, means when it comes a loneliness that 
is not unlike, in kind, the loneliness of death, 
being the parting with familiar personality. She 
could feel the ache of it under her contentment, 
and turning to the companionship of her own 
thought of him, was glad to be free from the dis- 
turbance she had known within herself in his 
actual presence. 

But the evocation had undone her peace. 
Memories half-understood rose crowding, urgent 
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—a phrase in a song, the bold bright gaze of a 
sailor on one of her uncle’s Baltic ships, the note 
of breathlessness in a girl’s laugh: and out of the 
midst of them, smiling grey eyes. She was made 
suddenly afraid by her own trembling: a strange 
warm languor, exquisite and painful, engulfed 
her like the weight of deep slow water. She 
drooped a little, her breast to the hard bar of the 
low sill, then suddenly sprang to her feet, break- 
ing the close enchantment of tranquillity, and 
stood quick-breathing in the flow of moonlight, 
with her hands pressed against her burning 
cheeks. 

In time she forced herself to quiet again, and 
set about preparing for the night. She knelt for 
long beside the tall pale curtains of her bed, and 
rising, calm once more, got between sheets and 
drifted into dreams, while beyond her window 
the broad moon changed slowly before the face 
of the cold sea-borne daybreak. 


CHAPTER Il 


“Wife you want, 
Would you play family-representative.” 
Tue Rinc anp THE Boox. 


T was some three days earlier, in the clear 

pleasant light of a June evening, that John 
Crawford, looking over the round table, saw his 
father take the snuff-box from his pocket, and 
watched with a smile for the familiar little rite 
that must ensue. Since the days when in long 
curls and nankeen breeches he had been allowed 
to come to the dining-room for dessert, the end of 
a Skrine dinner meant that the master of the house 
brought out the same small silver box with flowers 
of pale-coloured French paste upon the lid of it. 
What followed never altered by a hairsbreadth: 
the same slight toss of the fine hand to clear the 
lawn ruffle, the tap on the side that had worn the 
shallow chasing into smoothness: then the thumb 
sent the lid up and entered, and the pinch of fine 
brown dust was twisted deftly, so that no loose 
grains might spill upon his shirt. 

The box returned once more into its place, and 
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John took up one of the lean cheroots old Pirie 
had just laid in front of him. 

“With your permission, sir.” 

The old man frowned. He clung himself to the 
fine rappee of his contemporaries: smoking to 
him was a habit for the stable-yard, and if the 
Prince Regent himself was known to countenance 
it, so much the worse then for the manners of His 
Royal Highness. But to a soldier much may be 
forgiven, and after all, the boy was newly home. 
He nodded leave, and watched his son in turn a 
little curiously as he went through the elaborate 
business of lighting the cigar from a small tinder- 
box. The scent of the curling smoke was not un- 
pleasant, and John’s air of relaxed comfort as he 
leant back behind it encouraged him in the start 
of what might, he felt, be a discussion rather 
delicate. 

He pushed the decanter over and laid his nap- 
kin on the table, with a slight effect of clearing 
decks for action. 

“You are not wearied of the old place yet, my 
boy?” 

The other looked up, smiling. “‘ Not likely, 
sir. I have seen some bonny country in the South, 
one way and another, but never a place that I 
would not put after Daurside.”’ 
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us. But I’m well enough pleased to hear you say 
it. I’ve no desire to think of strangers about Skrine 
when I am gone.” 

“T hope that will be long enough, sir. But in 
any event * 

“You'll keep your hand on it?” 

‘““Why, certainly. I am glad to have had my 
share with Boney, and I think I may say I’ve 
made a few good friends in the battalion, but it 
cost me little to sell out now we’re at peace. I’m 
quite ready to beat my sword into a ploughshare 
—though it would need more weight of metal 
for the Daurside stones! ”’ 

‘You mean to settle down, then? I was hoping 
that, but I have no wish to force your inclination.” 

“Task no better, sir. If you have room for me, 
that 1s.” 

‘““T am pleased to hear it, John. Skrine—it’s a 
bonny bit, but it needs careful handling. If you 
are to do anything with the place, you’ll need to 
grow to it. There’s little for a stranger. And Alan 
has been dead these twenty years. . . .” 

He stared at a swaying rose outside the win- 
dow: the younger man looked at him, a little 
puzzled to trace the connection of ideas, yet shy 
of question, for his elder brother’s death had 
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meant his mother’s, who had caught the fever 
from her two young sons. 

Crawford looked back across the table: his 
eyes narrowed. “* You are my heir, John.” 

Po Les sire 

“You are my heir—but who is yours? Answer 
me that; lad?” 

“Why, Uncle Alan—no, he’s dead, of course. 
James, I suppose, then.” 

“You'd like him here? An Edinburgh lawyer?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it, sir. But I admit the 
prospect of James as a countryman is entertain- 
ing.”’ He grinned, and dropped into broad Daur- 
side Scots. “ Jeems wadna ken a coulter by a 
graip. I’ve no doubt he can quote the Georgics, 
but somehow I don’t fancy him as Tityrus.” 

The old man laughed. “ Nor do I. But he is 
your heir, for all that, till you have a son.”” Then, 
as John sat up rather suddenly, “ You are twenty- 
six, you know. It is high time you were suitably 
established.” 

‘“* Married, you mean, sir?” 

“Certainly. I have no wish to force either your 
inclination or your confidence, but I should be 
glad to know if you have any intentions on the 
subject.” 

“Well, sir . . . one had a good many things 
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to think about in a campaign, and old Scott ob- 
jected to a married mess.” 

“ Quite so, quite so. The fewer petticoats in a 
soldier’s career the better, even of the casual kind: 
and to drag a woman and half a dozen brats from 
garrison to garrison gives a man a doubtful taste 
for domesticity. If you’d taken a wife in the Army, 
I'd have given her a home here if you had wished 
it, but I was glad you did not, though I own that 
when you took the scarlet I’d have been better 
pleased to see your son. Now, though, it’s a differ- 
ent story. If you’re to settle here, the thing’s mere 
duty.” 

His son kept silence, and with a keen look at 
the young man’s face he continued: “ Forgive 
the question, John. I have no desire to pry into 
your confidence, but you’ll admit I have an in- 
terest in the matter. Is there a lady who—well? ” 

John blew a thin long spire of smoke, and 
answered: “‘ No, sir. 1 have had, I suppose, the 
usual experience of calf-sickness, romantic and the 
other kind. But I think I can say I’m none the 
worse of it, nor any woman, and I’m in no bond- 
age to either inclination or responsibility.” 

““Good. You'll be able then to consider the 
thing like a man of sense, without romantic pre- 
possessions.” 
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John recalled some disparaging remarks of 
his father’s on his taste in literature. ‘I hope I 
know where to draw the line, sir, between poetic 
enthusiasm and the serious affairs of ordinary 
life. It’s well enough for a man to play Romeo at 
eighteen, and ill enough if he plays Antony at any 
time; but at twenty-six he should have learned to 
consider the sex more soberly, and ask for more 
in his wife than a bright eye and a slim ankle. 
Although I should have no objection tothe ankle!”’ 

His father laughed. “‘ Oh, beauty by all means, 
you young dog! And in that I may say that as a 
family we’ve had reasonable taste. Your mother, 
when I brought her home, was as bonny as you’d 
_ see in a day’s riding. And the Raeburn yonder of 
your grandmother—it’s odd how the fair type 
dominates, for she was Gordon, and dark as any 
of your Portuguese senhoras.” 

“I remember her dark eyes, when I was a 
child.” 

“You may well, for there was many a glass 
broken to them. And if all tales are true, tougher 
than glass-ware. But you’ll never beat your 
mother’s, lad. They were like sapphires, dudce 
videntes. And she had more than beauty.” 

“She must have been a very lovely woman, 
sir. I can remember her bending over me at night 
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with a candle in her hand, in a blue dress with a 
rose in it, and her hair powdered.” 

“ Aye, she loved blue. She wore blue flowers 
in her breast the day I brought her home. . . .” 
He was staring at the leaves about the window: 
then his tone changed. “‘ I’m glad to know you’ve 
sense enough to see that if it’s only reasonable to 
prefer a face that you can look at over the table 
without squinting, there are such things as char- 
acter and dowry.” 

“Oh, as to that, sir, if I make a woman mis- 
tress of Skrine, she’ll need to be above suspicion. 
And in that capacity, though a tocher would not 
take me if the rest were lacking, I’d think no worse 
of her for the penny siller. But there’s a thing I 
value more than dowry and as much as honesty, 
and that’s good temper and a quiet tongue—a 
woman who’ll mind her own business of kitchen 
and nursery and dinner-table, and leave me mine.” 

The older man raised an eyebrow. “I did not 
think your literary tastes made for a choice of 
Gretchen or—what was her name?—Frau Char- 
lotte;”’ 

‘1 didn’t say a fool, sir. A man’s wife ought to 
be capable of talking rationally to his guests. But 
I own to disliking the idea of marrying a wit. 
Give me sense in a woman—at least if I’m to 
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marry her—but for heaven’s sake not brains, and 
still less what the French call temperament. Good 
health, good looks, good temper, breeding, and 
docility—these are the essentials, and  well- 
- dowered for preference. I think you’ll admit, sir, 
that the catalogue is sound enough, and possible — 
enough without a phcenix.”’ 

His father smiled, a little drily. “Waverley 
and Mr. Wordsworth seem to have left your head 
level. I shall be interested to see my daughter-in- 
law.” He filled his son’s glass, then his own. 
“We'll drink her health, at least.” 

“With all my heart, sir.”” The two men rose, 
and solemnly touched glasses. 

John pressed out the red end of his cigar in 
the silver snuffer-tray that held its ash. His father 
looked at him a little curiously, one eyebrow 
slightly lifted. “If the question is not unduly 
delicate, may I ask if you know a lady with your 
qualifications?” 

There was a certain slowness in his son’s re- 
sponse, but rather of consideration than embarass- 
ment. ‘‘ Two, sir, I think, who would be well 
enough.” 

“Two? You are fortunate.” The old man’s 
tone was graver than his eyes, but the other was 
busy at the pithing of a walnut. 
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‘‘ Well, I can say at least that I am free from 
the sentimental. I have a very high respect for 
both ladies, though, and can imagine finding 
either of them pleasant company for fifty years or 
so of breakfast-tables.”’ 

“If they should happen to like other kitchen* 
to their porridge? ” 

“T should not break my heart, sir. There are 
as good fish in Daur Water as ever I’ve had the 
gaff in.” 

““ And have you any preference for t’other dear 
charmer, or do you propose to spin a guinea for 
Tees? 

John Crawford flushed—less at the question, 
though, than at the tone. “ I don’t know that you 
could prefer either of them as a daughter-in-law, 
sir. But if—and I fully recognize this is the time 
for it—I must 

my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine, 
I should think I had a good enough prospect of 
domestic happiness with Miss Silver, if she will 
accept me.” 

“Old Silver’s niece? Wait a moment—oh, aye, 
she has been here, though I think you were in 
France then. Well, she’s a pretty, soft-spoken 


* Seasoning. 
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lassie, at all events, douce and well-bred. She had 
little to say for herself, but I remember her sing- 
ing very sweetly—Burns and Alan Ramsay, too, 
not your high-flown Italian stuff. And she’ll be 
Silver’s heir.”’ 

““’You don’t mind the trade, sir ?”’ 

“Why should I? It’s good honest trading; 
and for that matter, the man’s of decent enough 
family—a cadet branch, to be sure, but stock’s 
of more account than seniority. And the little 
lady will have a good sum pinned to her petticoat. 
I think I can settle matters with Hugh Silver. 
But the lady herself—what does she say about 
ier 

““J haven’t asked her, sir. The thing was a 
mere notion in my mind. But now I’ve said it, I 
give myself credit for a wise-like choice, if she 
will have me.” 

“You have no idea what are her feelings in 
the matter?” 

“No, sir. I have no reason to suspect that she 
dislikes me, but —well, the fact that I am thinking 
of her now is proof that she has not ‘ encouraged 
my attentions,’ as they say.” 

“You are resolved to try your fortune in that 
quarter?” 

“Why, sir, I do not think I can do better.” 
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has a look that I remember in your mother. Well, 
shall I speak to her uncle, or will you?” 

“As you choose, sir. But you are head of the 
house.” 

“Well, well, Pll see Hugh Silver. Wait a 
moment—when do you set off on your trip 
west?” 

“Uncle Francis says that the Ce/estina sails on 
the fourth, ' sir. I can’t guess how the tides may 
serve from, Glasgow, so I shall have to leave on 
the first, I think, at latest.” 

“H’m. This is the twenty-eighth. Do you 
want the business settled before you go?” 

“It might be as well, sir. If it is to be done, it 
had better be done now, I think. If Miss Silver 
does me the honour to accept me, the marriage 
then can be in early autumn. She will have had 
time for preparation when I return. I don’t want 
to settle down here and then upset my bachelor 
arrangements a few months later, if I can avoid 
it. If she won’t have me, why, she won’t, and I 
must e’en look elsewhere. But in either case, I 
may as well know now.” 

His father agreed gravely. “‘ It seems a sound 
arrangement, certainly, if the lady will assent to 
it. | approve your taste, at least, with all my heart; 
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and I suppose I should be grateful to find you 
free from any undue bias to the romantic. But 
I think I hear Pirie hovering at the door, John. 
He will be trying to remind us that he wants to 
clear the table.” 
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“Some to discover islands far away.” 
Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


HE road, or what passed for a road in the 

Outer Isles of 1816, came to the summit of 
a wave of land, and John Crawford reined his 
horse and looked about him, smiling a little to 
recall his preconceptions of the country. An East- 
land man, born and for the most part bred 
within half a dozen miles of Aberdeen, he had 
known well enough the shouldering hills of 
Lochnagar, where Daurside turns from douce 
Lowland valley to the wild dwelling-place of 
wilder clans. There was Highland blood in him- 
self, indeed, for his grandmother came of the 
great house of Gordon; and the year before, too, 
he had come in France on a new novel by an 
unnamed author, a tale of the hopeless rising 
where his own great-uncle had lost his life: it had 
roused half Europe to a craze for the romance of 
clan and tartan, and strengthened his old desire 
to see the West. 
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The obvious chance had come some weeks be- 
fore, in a letter of invitation from his aunt’s 
widower, a Colonel Mackenzie who had retired 
but lately from the service of John Company, and 
set up house in the small town of his birthplace, 
Storravat in Isle Lonay of the Outer Hebrides, 
where his chief and kinsman had held so much 
of the relics of feudal pomp as might survive the 
forfeitures of the last century. The Isles were re- 
moter still than the glens of Waverley: and after 
the grim peaks of the Cuchullins, fulfilling most 
amply the canons of the fashionable picturesque, 
it was with something of a shock of disappoint- 
ment that he came on deck one rainy early 
morning, and found the Celestina tacking past a 
sprawling point into a loch whose head smoked 
with town chimneys, and whose higher side, bare 
and heathery to port, held no more grandeur than 
the Mearns of winter sunrises at home. There 
were hills in the distance inland, to be sure, but 
low and rounded. Mr. Wordsworth would have 
scorned to use the name of them. 

The Celestina’s boat put him ashore under the 
battered rickle of stones that was the castle till 
his uncle’s clansmen had taken the isle from the 
grim hold of the Macleods. But the bloodstained 
history of those Gaelic Atreidae left no more 
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visible mark on the broken walls than the wash- 
ing that the riding-officer’s wife’s servant-maids 
were hanging over them, and the only hint of 
romance in the whole scene was the soft-voiced 
chatter in strange-vowelled Gaelic that followed 
shy sideways glances at the stranger. 

The oars swung from the thole-pins, the keel 
grated, and he stepped ashore, where his uncle 
leant, brown-faced and silver-haired, on his long 
ebony cane at the steps’ head. Then the soft air 
of the place, like a sleep to the East Coast brisk- 
ness, came about him, the smell of naked weed 
from the low tide, and the blue peatsmoke of the 
nearer houses. In the place so little like his thought 
they were like spells, and after them it was almost 
_ strange to sit at breakfast with his uncle and his 
widowed cousin, languidly elegant with a grace 
the East Indian sallowness could hardly spoil, 
and talk of books and politics and the possible 
results of last year’s peace. 

Storravat, too, had proved a pleasant place 
thereafter, though it was not at all like Waverley. 
He had met the local gentry and their wives at 
Seaforth Lodge, named for the lost earldom of 
the chiefs, lost for the second time two years be- 
fore, when the old Brahan curse had fallen on 
them; had dined with them at his uncle’s and 
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abroad, fished with their sons the clear brown 
rivers of the Creed and Blackwater, danced with 
their daughters at a Town’s Assembly in the 
squat, low-browed Masonic Hall; and found 
them pleasant hospitable folk, not greatly different, 
on the surface, from his Daurside neighbours. 
Since the island belonged to Seaforth’s heir, there 
were no landed men; but Lady Mary’s tacksmen 
or gentlemen-tenants were cadets of good houses 
of the great clans of Mackenzie or Macleod or 
their dependencies, and as in all small Highland 
towns, there was the usual sprinkling of half-pay 
officers who had served from Van Diemen’s Land 
to the Peninsula, and all about the Seven Seas; 
so there was company enough, and not ungrace- 
ful either. 

It was one of those same tacksmen, Torquil 
Macleod in Coll beside Broad Bay, who had given 
the invitation that brought him now over Tong 
Sands at the low tide, his horse fetlock-deep in 
the broad channels of the rivers that the country 
girls waded singing, with coats high-kilted on 
their way from town. He rode up the shore, past 
the gaunt manse and low black-houses of a village, 
and in a while drew rein and looked ahead of him, 
where the sun’s path swept down over the moor. 
It was early yet for the dark flame of heather, but 
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shoreward lay bright close turf, all yellow trefoil, 
and the smoke-purple smoulder of the thyme. It 
ran to slanting crofts by a long village, and by it 
narrow sands and dark brown seaweed, white 
foam, the lucid green of inshore water, and the 
incredible sapphire of Broad Bay. 

On the high ground beyond Coll House lay 
facing him, white, of two floors, with forward- 
thrusting wings to shield a garden, hidden by a 
high wall from winter storms. It basked against 
the sun with dark square windows, and a blue 
spire of smoke rose from the gable, to show it for 
a living human dwelling. 

Serene, aloof, it stood before its fields, and the 
sea and the moor swept up on either hand of it, 
till it looked remote as the Hesperides. He walked 
his horse down the long brae and through the 
shallow ford of a small river, then up the rise 
again to a blue gate. Dogs barked and a lad came 
running to his bridle, and the handsome figure of 
his host showed in the door. 

They talked beside the gate for a few minutes, 
and by a path of shells, with flaming marigolds 
each side of it, entered the house and the cool 
peat-scented dark of a flagged passage. Then a 
door opened, on a room where’a tall woman 
was sat spinning, and light fell round her 
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through a window opposite, enriching her pale 
gown and deep gold hair. The whirr of the wheel 
checked as she heard them and turned, looking 
at John, who halted in the doorway. As she rose 
from a curtsey as ceremonious as St. James’s 
might have shown him, he found her eyes were 
the same colour as the Bay. 

“My daughter Flora,” said Macleod behind 
him, and she spoke herself in some grave phrase 
of salutation. 


The evening passed in the dream-like way of 
the day’s light. He was used enough by now to 
the milk-soft peat-water, but as he cleansed the 
dust and sweat of a hot ride, its amber clearness 
caught him again as something strange and new. 
Earth, fire, and water, all had foreign colour, and 
the strong rich salt air was an enchantment. He 
clad himself formally and went down the steep 
short stairs again, to dine in a parlour opposite to 
the room of his first entry—low, with a single 
window, a narrow sideboard with old Spanish 
silver on it, and curious foreign shells upon the 
chimney-piece. There were white Scots roses on 
the small round table, and fine old damask ex- 
quisitely darned. 

His host talked pleasantly and well of army 
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matters, of the war and earlier wars against the 
Emperor. He had served himself in Flanders in 
the ’nineties, and as a boy against the rebels in 
America, with a slave rising and a brush or two 
with pirates to season his fifteen years of the West 
Indies; and in turn he had much to ask of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, and pitied John jestingly for 
having missed the latter, wounded the night be- 
fore in an affair of outposts, and prisoner for some 
hours to a French patrol. Meanwhile he plied his 
guest with sea-trout and boiled fowl and curds 
and cream, and an astonishingly good French 
claret, that had made no labour for His Majesty’s 
Excise. His daughter listened for the most part, 
but when they joined her again in the other par- 
lour she made tea for them, and after at her father’s 
bidding, sang—first an old song John had heard 
once under an apple-tree in Normandy, riding to 
Paris, the man who sang it then a rare good com- 
rade, dead in a skirmish of the Hundred Days: 
“ Ow’est-ce qui passe ici si tard, 
Compagnons de la marjolain-e?” 

There was the reckless beat of hoofs on a white 
road in it, of a forlorn hope gay as the blades 
saluted in the moonlight, riding to death with all 
the odds against them. Both men were silent after 
it was ended. 
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John had an impulse then to ask her for a 
Gaelic one, half spoke and suddenly checked the 
sentence on his lips and then went on again, with 
an odd sense of having blundered somehow into 
danger. But she smiled to him with a little con- 
sidering lift of her brows, that he found were 
something darker than her hair, put her hands to the 
keys of the high-backed piano, and began a slow 
iorram with the sweep of oars in it, and a strange 
minor cadence like a heart-break. It was a Skye 
emigrants’ song, she said, of parted lovers. 

Her father broke in at that. “‘ You are not in a 
very cheerful key to-night, Flora! Have you noth- 
ing livelier in your stock than all this melancholy? 
You'll give Captain Crawford a dull notion of the 
Isles.” 

John would have protested then, but she 
laughed and offered them a version of what might 
have been if the lovers had not parted—a merry 
ditty of a quarrel between irate and hungry hus- 
band and his negligent and primly wailful wife: 
it was in Gaelic, but the wicked tune gave the two 
voices unmistakably. He had not thought that 
Miss Macleod could be so impish. 

But it was the boat-song that ran in his head as 
he took off his coat an hour or so later in the white 
cam-ceiled room above: 
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O ait’? an caidil an ribhinn an nochd 2? 
O cait’ an caidil an ribhinn ? 


There was another she had sung in the same vein 
whose tune he knew to Scots words: the other 
slipped him, for the Gaelic to him was a mere 
jumble of vocables, and was replaced then by the 
more familiar: 

Had we never lo’ed sae kindly, 

Had we never lo’ed sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 
The tune sobbed in his head as he leant from the 
dormer window in his shirt and breeches, and he 
hummed it under his breath; but he was very 
happy. The young moon had gone down, but the 
night was clear and there would be no darkness, 
only this ghostly pallor with the sound of waves 
in it. He could see the marigolds, uncoloured now, 
below him in the garden, and over the wall the 
low dark bulk of the enormous peatstack. There 
was no need for the candle that Macleod had 
given him: he put it out and undressed in the pale 
dusk, got between sheets that smelt of the bog- 
myrtle, and very contentedly sank into sleep. 
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“The horrible sepulture of mannes resoun.” 
Tue Perrsones Tae. 


T was a day two months before John Craw- 

ford came to Coll, and eight o’clock of a clear 
fresh spring morning. Even with curtains drawn 
the sun on the sea outside threw wavering lines 
of light upon the ceiling, reproaching the stale 
air of the closed room. The man on the bed 
groaned in an ugly dream and wakened, wincing 
as the bright light smote on his eyes. The ash of 
last night’s drink coated his tongue, and he had 
a violent sense of discord with the weather. 

There was a movement in the room: a small 
square stocky man, in shabby livery, came round 
the angle of the bed carrying a tray. The oath 
that greeted his appearance drew from him no 
more answer than a sympathetic headshake, and 
he put down the tray and turned to the window, 
announcing that ‘‘It wass a fine morning, sir, and 
the chentlemens will be calling for their break- 
fast.” 
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The unbated sunlight drew more impreca- 
~ tion from his master, received with the same 
calm as the tray was set in place. “* Murdina in 
the kitchen wass telling me it wass green tea, 
whateffer, and that will chust be the best thing in 
the world for a bad headache, so you will chust 
be trinking it, sir, till I will be after bringing the 
hot water.” 

Torquil Macleod submitted ungraciously 
enough to his man’s motherly attentions. The 
tea cleaned his mouth somewhat, and lifted at 
least the blindest of his headache, though the 
smell of boiled salt herring that was beginning 
to rise through the house did not improve things 
very much. The Storravat inn was small and 
primitive in its accommodation, and he cursed 
the black temper of the day before, that had sent 
him there, instead of to one of a dozen houses 
that would have offered instant hospitality. 

He went on with his tea, whose quality in such 
a place might have surprised anyone who did not 
know his Highlands well enough to be fairly sure 
King George made little out of it. As his head 
cleared, and the hot drink brought a little colour 
to the pallid handsome face, he began to think 
about the business of the morning. He must see 
Maceachern the banker at once if he was to get 
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over Tong Sands at the low tide, and save himself 
the long ride round by Laxdale. The thought of 
business made his headache worse. He wished 
heartily he had let Flora carry the matter through 
as she had offered: she had a clearer grasp for 
these things than himself. But it was not fitting 
that a young gentlewoman should be seen to 
dabble in financial matters. 

Yet all the same, he wished that he had brought 
her: with her he certainly would not have been so 
drunk last night. Macfarlane’s whisky was raw 
new stuff from the stills at Uig . . . and he had 
promised Flora, too, to stick to claret. His head 
was surely growing deplorably poor for a man of, 
after all, but fifty-five. Grief and ill-luck and the 
Caribbean sun, of course . . . any man might 
be pardoned in his place for seeking comfort in 
the bottle. Even Flora, surely, would forgive the 
outbreak: it was months since he had been so 
drunk as to lose all memory of overnight occur- 
rences. But Flora need know nothing. Eight miles 
on a fine day would make him his own man again, 
and he would be warier in future of the stuff from 
the Uig stills. 

Angus had him shaved by now, and by the 
time his boots were on and his stock tied he felt 
better, for no man’s self-respect is very keen in 
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stocking soles. The servant nodded wisely as he 
held his coat for him, his little deep-set eyes 
watching his master with a certain apprehensive- 
ness. He had his doubts of the night’s doings, 
though he could not be sure what actual damage 
there might be. Miss Flora would be sore enough 
if she should come to hear of them, but maybe it 
was not needful that she should. It was not for 
the like of Angus Macaulay to be telling the 
gentry what they would rather be forgetting, 
and now the master was in his coat he looked no 
worse but for a dark stain over the high square 
cheekbones, and a muddiness in the whites of his 
grey eyes. 

Macleod threw an order then at him for break- 
fast—itself a sign of some recovery. Then he 
opened the pocket-book he had taken from his 
coat, and turned the contents out on the scrubbed 
table. The look of him stopped Angus on his 
errand, and sent him back with an outcry in the 
- Gaelic: “* Dhé, master, what’s this to you?” 

Macleod, with a face like clay, had him by the 
collar. ‘‘’The notes, man! What have you done with 
the notes—the notes that were in my pocket-book?”’ 

Angus, half-throttled by the shaking grip upon 
his neckcloth, was incapable of more than a pro- 
testing noise, and released, had not the time to 
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waste on his own dignity. Whatever was wrong, 
his master’s face showed it was bad enough. He 
closed the door in a hurry. 

“Iss it Miss Flora’s papers that would not be 
there, sir? ”’ 

“Yes, damn you. Where are they ?” But he 
knew before he had spoken. Last night was coming 
back, and inescapably. That infernal Inveraray 
bagman—how dared he thrust himself into a 
gentleman’s game of cards? ... The thought was 
words before he could stop them, and he met the 
frightened reproach in his man’s eyes, and turned 
away from the agonized Gaelic. 

“My grief, my grief, Miss Flora’s papers, 
and you will be losing them to the wee man from 
Argyll, may the devil bring the red Campbell head 
of him to a foreign gallows! Oh, master, master, 
what will you be saying to Miss Flora?” 

“ Quiet, you fool, and speak English! There’s 
no need to let the whole inn know of it.”” He took 
a quick turn about the room, his handsome face 
ugly with his emotions. He was remembering 
rapidly now, and none of the memories had any 
comfort. He wheeled on Angus, who was mutter- 
ing grief, and bade him furiously, “Stop 
snivelling, son of a bitch, and tell me what 
happened last night. I was drunk, I know, and 
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you put me to bed. What happened to the pocket- 
book? ” 

The servant made a deprecating gesture. “* In- 
deed, sir, I wass taking it from your coat when 
you wass to your bed, and putting it below your 
pillow the way it would be safe. And because I 
would not be after trusting thon Macfarlane, I 
had the key away with me in my own coat to the 
garret.” His English left him then, and it was in 
Gaelic he went on: “‘ You will be knowing well 
enough there was no thief in it at all. Macfarlane 
had me bringing in the fresh bottles to the gentle- 
men, and you'll mind I would be giving you claret 
and not the Uig milk you would be asking for, 
till you told me to go to the Worst for the son of 
squinting whelp, and called to Macfarlane for a 
the whisky and the lemons for an Islay rummer. 
And then the Colonel, I think it would be, called 
for the cards, and I saw you stake against the wee 
Argyllman, and passing him the papers from your 
pocket-book when the game was by with. And it 
was like that all the night till the Colonel called 
to me to take you to your bed. And now Miss 
Flora ——”’ 

Torquil Macleod flung up his hand. He had 
dropped into a chair, covering his eyes, but at his 
daughter’s name he rose and cursed himself and 
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Angus and the Inveraray traveller in the dregs of 
a soldier’s memory of four languages. It did not 
occur to him to doubt his man’s account of what 
had happened. Angus would have lied to the 
Almighty on the Day of Judgment if it would 
have done his master any service, and would lie 
equally to that same master to save him an unease 
of any kind. But if he told a tale as black as this it 
must be true, and his own memory gave it cor- 
roboration. He stopped swearing, and said curtly, 
*“ Get the horses.” 

Angus went with alacrity, but bethinking him- 
self, turned at the door. ‘‘ Will I no be sending a 
lad to the bank first, sir, to see if Mr. Maceachern 
will have had his breakfast? ”’ 

His master struck a fist upon the table. “* No, 
you damned fool! There’ll be no business at the 
Bank this morning.” 
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“* Alas, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness.” 
Tue TEmpEst. 


LORA MACLEOD, coming down the 

long brae below Coll village, shaded her eyes 
and looked south where the rough track ran along 
the machair by the sea. It was a heartsome day, 
and she was happy. The late spring of the Isles 
had coloured the Vatsgeir crofts that lay behind 
her, and though the machair itself had not the 
enamelling of thyme and thrift, eyebright and 
yellow trefoil that came later, it lay sharp green 
in the sun beside the darker moor spread inland 
to the round blue curving of Ben Barvas. The 
sand was warm white by the sapphire that broke 
over it in foam, and the sweep of low land on the 
far side of the Bay led the eye south to the trans- 
parent violet of the hills. 

She could remember Jamaica in her childhood, 
and had been born in army billets in Quebec; 
but for seven years now the white house by Coll 
Bay had stood for home to her, and for all its diffi- 
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culties, the life there left her, for herself, content. 
She was singing a Gaelic song as she went down 
the slope, and a barefooted woman, knitting as 
she stepped beneath her creel of sea-ware, turned 
a wise brown face, wrinkled with half a century 
of peat-smoke, to watch the Baintighearna Fion- 
naghall * as she passed, and took motherly pleasure 
in the swing of the tall young body. Like all gentle- 
folk of the Macleods—most of the Isles, indeed— 
Flora had far more Norse in her than Celtic; and 
even to this day her clan, gentle and simple, bears 
marks of its origin in colouring and build and 
feature. At two-and-twenty she had a look of the 
gallant women of the sagas—Bergthora the wise 
and gentle, dying bravely by her man in that fierce 
battle in the burning hall, or proud Hjordis. Her 
head with its fair plaits poised like a swordsman’s 
on a splendid throat, and the directness of the 
blade itself was in her eyes, sea-blue, not grey like 
her father’s—the deep blue that has depth in it. 
She glanced ahead again and quickened pace. 
Down the hill opposite, across Coll Bay, there 
were two horsemen riding. The sea-blue eyes 
were keen as a hawk’s, and she knew her father’s 
roan, and began to hasten. Her path dipped 
through the mouth of a small glen, and she lost 
* Lady Flora. 
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sight of him, to find as she came over the other 
side he had splashed through the shallow ford at 
the far brae-foot, and was riding for the house on 
its green slope. She began to run then, telling her- 
self she was glad he had finished the bank business 
so quickly, yet with a shadowy doubt upon her 
mind. She was flushed and panting as she came 
round the corner of the white farm-buildings and 
into the walled garden, sheltered between its 
forward-thrusting wings. 

After the sun, the darkness through the porch 
was dazzling. She had to feel for the handle of the 
parlour door, and for a moment as she entered, her 
father’s face was only a pale blur, above the blue- 
and-orange brightness of the fire. 

She made him a small curtsey: ‘‘ You are back, 
sir? I was not expecting you so soon. I hope you 
had a pleasant ride?” 

He did not answer, and as her eyes grew more 
accustomed to the indoor light, she marked the 
uneasiness of his expression. “‘ I hope it has gone 
well,” she said with some anxiety. ‘‘ Surely Mac- 
iver does not think the sum inadequate? They 
need the pier so badly, and the work must be put 
in hand at once if the cement is to come from 
Glasgow in time for it to be done before the 
equinox.” 
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out it until now,” he said. 

“Oh, father! And Eachann Mor’s boat last 
Easter, and the Widow Maclean’s three sons in 
the big storm—and all the others! You always 
said yourself that the only way to make the land- 
ing safe in heavy weather would be the pier to 
give 2 lee for beaching.”’ 

“Well, if I did? Was I necessarily right? 
Widow Malcolm’s sons would have been lost, pier 
or no pier, if it were the decree of Providence.” 

“Oh, Providence!”” She made an impatient 
little gesture. “‘ That is what they say in the town- 
ships, and then fold hands and do nothing. ‘ It is 
in the Book.’ ” 

““ My dear, be careful what you say.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. But I cannot believe 
Providence would drown Eachann Mor, a steady 
man with a son three days old. Say our own 
laziness. The pier should have been there—oh, 
years ago. Alasdair Sgianach told me when I came 
back from seeing Hector’s widow. . . .” 

‘You are a good deal too much about the black- 
houses, Flora. It is quite right that you should 
take an interest in the people, since your dear 
mother is not here to do it, but there is too much 
of this visiting and talking with one and another.” 
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‘* But, sir, they are our people.” 

“* Seaforth’s, you mean.” 

‘What if we only do have Coll on tack? Doesn’t 
that mean we are as responsible as if the place 
were ours? Seaforth was a good chief, Mackenzie 
as he was. But he is dead, and what can Lady 
Mary know yet? She has been in India since she 
was twenty. And nearly all the folk are our own 
clan and name.” 

He laughed, a thin sneering laugh. “ Very 
romantic, my dear. I shall be seeing you with a 
white cockade in your hair next, I suppose! ” 

She flushed a little, for she was young enough 
for the taunt to have a sting in it: but she came of 
an age that learnt to keep its temper, or at all 
events to lose it with good manners. “‘ I have tried 
to fulfil my responsibilities as your daughter, sir. 
I am sorry if I seem to you too zealous.” 

He patted her hand. “ I have always found you 
dutiful, my dear. And believe me, I spoke for 
your good. You are a sensible lassie for your 
years, but you must allow the discretion of an 
older head.” 

Her eyes were mutinous, but she said primly, 
“ Certainly, sir. I am sorry if I seem presump- 
tuous. But you know I have the pier a good deal 
at heart, as I am sure you have yourself. And now 
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that the money is raised at last it will be so splendid 
for the three townships. And even the Gress men , 
can use it too if they should need.” 

“You can hardly say they are our people, at 
all events.” 

“Well, they are most of them Macleod. And 
without Mr. Maciver, Gress, we couldn’t have 
done it. I am so glad you got his help, sir. That 
was your doing. And it was good of you to let me 
sell the pearls. They just made the sum right.” 

He gave an inarticulate sound. It was growing 
harder still to break to her what had happened, 
though he was more sure than ever he was not to 
blame. Her suspended apprehensions roused 
once more. 

“Ts it not right, sir? Will it not do? Oh, surely 
—it has been so hard to manage, even with 
Mother’s pearls. And another winter may mean 
more lives lost.” 

“You need not assume that. And I do not see 
the need of all this argument. I have ridden from 
Storravat and had no breakfast.” 

“No breakfast, sir! Are you not feeling well? 
Oh, it is stupid of me to keep you talking. What 
will you have? you must eat something.” 

“Sherry and biscuits—no, bring me the 
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She halted uncertainly. “‘ Brandy, sir? If you 
have had nothing ——”’ 

His nervous stress found vent then in a shout at 
her. ‘I said brandy! What business have you 
arguing with your father, Miss Impertinent? Do 
as you're bid.” 

The outburst settled her uncertainty, though 
not at all as he had meant it to. She came back 
from the door. ‘‘ Something is wrong, sir. I ask 
you to tell me what it is.” 

He had to let her know, but still would shirk 
it. “‘ How can I tell you when I can’t get a word 
in for your woman’s chatter? ” 

Anger, with fear behind it, was getting the 
better of patience and old custom. She said coldly, 
“IT am listening now, sir.” 

“Well, your precious pier will not be built this 
winter, that is all.” 

She went white at that, and caught her breath. It 
was she who had told Big Hector’s wife of a year 
that her man had left her in the grey Minch water, 
and she had not forgotten it. Fora momentshe could 
not speak at all, and her silence dragged upon her 
father’s nerves. He droveaheel into the fire, rousing 
fineash to dim thepolished leathep of his ridin g-Doot, 
slapped the stuff off, and rose. “‘ The mone y's gone, 
and you may as well know of it now as afterwards.” 
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“ Gone?” 

“Yes, gone. Do you not hear plain English? 
Or will you have it in Spanish, or the Gaelic you’re 
so fond of chattering to your friends up-bye?”’ 

“Do you mean—it has been stolen?” 

He laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘ Aye, stolen’s the 
word. It’s little likely that a travelling bagman, 
and a Campbell at that, would play a hand out 
fairly like a gentleman.” 

“Oh, Father!’ There was a sheer pain in the 
cry that pierced even his self-pity. 

He went on hurriedly. “I was a fool to play 
with him, I admit. But af 

“You lost—the pier-money? Not, oh, not all 
oLite:”’ 

** So it would seem.” 

““ Not—not Mr. Maciver’s note of hand?” 

“You heard what I said.” 

“* But—oh, Father, it was not ours! And Lady 
Mary’s—the bank draft? Not that?” 

“Damn it all, Flora, can you not hear plain 
English? I played with the man and lost what I 
had for personal expenses. I could not afford the 
loss, and had to stake again to win it back, as I’d 
have had a fair chance of doing in a fair game. If I 
had had my Molucca bean on me, I would have 
beaten him then, but ——” The explanation 
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dragged off before the scorn and anger in her 
eyes. 

‘““T am forced to hope that you were drunk, 
Site 

He was sincerely indignant. “ Flora! Is that a 
thing to say to your father? ” 

She gave a kind of sigh at that. The loss was 
coming home to her too sorely for mere anger. 
She heard again the keening in the townships for 
a boat that had not made harbour; and now, to 
that, black shame in her own house. 

“You need not tell me now. I know,”’ she said, 
and turned blindly, trying to get alone. Her face 
struck home to him through his excuses. Weak- 
ened as he was now in fibre, he had enough fine- 
ness left to have some sense of how she felt about 
the thing. He had cared himself for the pier and 
the lives that it might save, been at some pains to 
raise the money, in ways difficult enough. And 
nearer than that was the shame of the loss and its 
circumstance, that seen through the eyes of the 
only soul in the world who mattered much to him, 
stung like a blade. 

“Flora! ”’ he said, and tried to put a hand on 
her. She almost struck him as she turned, and he 
knew it, and knew that he had earned the blow 
had she been a man. He went back from her to 
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the chair beside the fire, and sat there with an 
elbow on the arm, staring at nothing. The lean- 
ness of his face had sagged somehow, as if he had 
grown older suddenly. As she looked, her shame 
and wrath turned into pity. She knew that, for 
the time at least, he saw what he had done, and 
somehow had an incongruous vision of him in a 
Jamaica garden, singing Gaelic rhymes to a small 
child who was herself. She took her hand from 
the door-latch, and stood staring a moment at the 
light through the green foliage of her plants. She 
had counted the buds of the tiny monthly rose 
two hours ago. 

She was not aware that she had thought or 
chosen, but came across the room and stood be- 
side him, saying tentatively, “‘ Father e 

He turned to her suddenly, a wild appeal in his 
face. “‘ Flora, Flora... . you know I would not 
have done it sober! Macfarlane’s whisky—it 
was raw new stuff from Uig, no drink for any 
man with a palate, but I was tired and his claret 
wersh, and his port like a syrup of peats. I needed 
the cheering on an east-windy night. You know 
I’d never have risked the drafts if I’d been sober! 
You believe that, surely?” 

She moved her head wearily. “ I can do nothing 
else. But ——” 
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“T was not?” He laughed, without mirth. 
“ Aye, you guessed that. And you do not remind 
me that I promised you last time to keep off the 
whisky. It’s that that’s the damnation. I could 
stand the other stuff.”’ 

The point was not arguable. She sat down by 
the fire, and carefully swept up the soft pale ash, 
then hung the hearth-brush in its place again. 

““What do you propose to do, sir?’ she said, 
cutting into the first pause in his self-defence. 
She could not keep her voice from sounding cold. 

~ What is there to do?” he retorted. “ The 
money’s gone.” 

““'We promised that the pier should be built.” 

“We spoke of it, but there was no definite 
agreement. We'll have to pay Lady Mary and 
Maciver, Gress, what they put down. But after 
all, most of the money was our own. If I had 
only left the damned stuff with the Glasgow 
bank, or taken the drafts last week as I had 
meant to 4 

“There was no legal agreement, sir. But the 
thing was promised.” 

“Not formally. We ——’” 

“Enough to bind us. The pier must go for- 
ward. ‘There is nothing else for it.” 

He laughed, sneering. “ Are you Apollo, may 
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I ask? Will you take your pianoforte down to the 
shore, and build it with an oran?”’ 

She flushed angrily, but kept her temper. ‘‘ We 
shall have to borrow the money, that’s all, and 
pay the debt off as we may. It means high interest, 
for it will probably be a slow affair. But I think 
we can do it in time, if we are careful.” 

“ Careful! What else are we? A half-pay major 
on a niggardly tack in the barrenest of the Isles 


“There is my mother’s money, sir. If we sold 
out, the capital would cover it.” 

“ Santissima Trinidad, child! It’s your own 
dowry, and poor enough it is at that!’ He was 
genuinely moved, and she knew it, for the Spanish 
oath was a sure sign. 

“You will surely take it as a loan, sir? I am 
glad I thought of it, for it will just cover the loss, 
and save an interest that is sure to be heavier than 
we can afford.” 

He had a violent rejection on the tip of his 
tongue. But the sounding phrases of it checked 
and stumbled. The money, after all, had been his 
_wife’s . . . but there was little provision he had 
made for Flora, outside the tiny income from her 
mother’s settlements. Still 

He looked into the fire as he answered, with a 
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judicial air of calm. “‘ It is possible that something 
of the sort might serve, as a temporary arrange- 
ment. I shall, of course, regard it as a loan—a 
debt of honour.” 

‘““You would not, I know, accept it other- 
wise.” 

He could not, at all events. He had the desire 
in him still to be known to follow—perhaps even 
itself to follow—the old code. “‘ You are a good 
lassie, Flora. You have always been a dutiful daugh- 
ter to a poor old man.” He reached forward and 
patted the hand on her chair-arm. 

Flora made no response. She knew as well as 
he did the difficulty it would be to repay the money, 
and though she would have surrendered it en- 
tirely, she knew she had no right to put him to the 
burden of such a debt. He was not strong enough 
for the refusal, but there was enough left of the 
man he had been to leave him aware that he robbed 
her of what should have been a primary trust on 
him. Yet it was the only way to clear the loss, short 
of ruinous interest; and Coll would never stand 
the strain of that. 

She rose, with her underlip between her teeth. 
Seated there, huddled in the shaft of sunshine, he 
looked old and shabby; and again, she had the 
contrast in her memory of the bowed shoulders 
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straight in the King’s scarlet, the flash of a smile 
in the brown gallant face. 

She put her hand awkwardly upon his sleeve. 
‘“T am sorry this has happened, sir. But we must 
make the best of it. And I think there is a possible 
way out.” 

He caught at the strong slim fingers, curiously 
like a smaller version of his own. “‘ Flora, Flora! 
You don’t know how the thing has shamed me! 
You're right about the pier—we’re bound to 
build it. But—your dowry But as God’s my 
judge, I’ll pay it back, and the pearls too.” 

“The pearls were in the pier-money, sir. They 
do not count. But I understand that you will wish 
to raise the rest.” 

“| shall never have a quiet night till I do it. If 
there were any other way—but the interest i 

‘There is no other way to be thought of, sir.” 

He rose to his feet. “‘ It’s claret for me now, at 
all events. I’ll keep off the drink—Dze, did I not 
promise that before? But here in this place—I was 
all right until I left the Service. And now I’m into 
debt to my own daughter, and God knows when 
[ll get it cleared. Only, somehow—Flora, if you'll 
stand by Me...” 

She looked at him gravely, then held out her 
hand as a man might. “‘ I will do my best, sir. And 
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meanwhile—but you are shivering. I hope it is 
not a bout of the malarial fever.” 

He grew aware of a well-known discomfort, 
and was glad of an excuse to end a scene where 
he felt that he had cut no gracious figure. “ Aye, 
la fiebra, right enough. You had better make me 
an infusion of quinine.” 
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CHAPTER V1 


““ Where that Aeaean isle forgets the main.” 
On THE OpyssEy. 


IGHT and the sighing of the sea came through 
his dreams, and a drowsy knowledge of entire 
contentment. John Crawford rolled over on his 
back, opened his eyes on the coved wall above 
him, and found there was a glorious fine morning. 
That brought him to the prim white curtains 
of the window. The marigolds flared in the sun, 
and the Bay sparkled; on the moors to the right 
the mists were rolling back, with the promise of a 
royal day to follow. He leant out, savouring the 
air. There was a brown-sailed lugger in the Bay, 
far east, making for Tolsta, and over in Garrabost 
the smoke was rising; but inland nothing moved 
but air and water, and the clean laughter of the 
light in them. Then coming up from the sea he 
saw a woman, tall, walking nobly, in a straight 
blue gown. As she mounted the long green slope, 
the fresh wind caught her, and a web of hair 
streamed out like a bright flag. 
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She came to the gate, and he drew back to let 
her up the path without the knowledge of his 
scrutiny, noticing as she came that she carried a 
towel and a wet white linen garment, that even to 
his masculine eye was a chemise. He looked at his 
watch and found it barely seven. If she had been 
to bathe, the shore was clear for him. He listened 
for the snecking of a door near by his own, flung 
on his clothes, and with a towel on his arm, made 
for the Bay. 

The short grass gleamed, and a sand-rabbit, 
washing its face in a hollow, kicked up its heels 
and fled, jerking white scut. A tag of Miss 
Macleod’s song rose to his lips, but it was far 
too slow for his long stride, so he gave it up and 
began to run, with a shout to the gulls that 
wheeled in soaring circles over him, let himself 
down a benty ten-foot cornice to the ribbed 
white shore, and stripped in the wind, weighting 
his garments with a heavy stone. 

The sand was firm to his tread and the tide 
high: a dozen strides, and his feet were in the 
foam of it. He waded out breast-deep and stood 
there with the ripple at his shoulders: a scart flew 
by with wicked stretched black neck. He flung a 
sparkling handful after it and dived, rose again, 
swimming steadily, then as the cold green wine 
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ran faster through his blood played like an otter, 
diving and turning in clean, powerful movements 
that drove the sea in lines from the swift-moving 
white of his long body, and landing again at the 
mouth of the little river, washed the salt off him- 
self in the brown water, and ran below the cornice 
of the dunes back to his clothes again, with the 
strong wind to dry him. 

He was whistling cheerfully as he came up 
the sunlit slope to the blue gate. As he opened it 
and turned between the marigolds, Flora Macleod 
came to the door with a tall gleaming vessel in 
her hands. Her hair was coiffed again in great 
bright plaits that made a coronal, and as she stood 
in the shadowy porch in her straight gown he 
thought of Nausicaa making libation—and blushed 
for his open collar and unshaven cheeks. 

She sketched a curtsey, hampered a little by 
the great silver jug of milk she carried. “ You 
have been down to the shore? Then I am sure 
you will be ready for your breakfast. It’s a heart- 
some morning,” and smiling over her shoulder, 
she was gone. 

He shaved and buckled his stock with some- 
thing more than an old soldier’s neat precision, 
and went down to greet his host in the low par- 
lour, and do ample justice to porridge and fresh- 
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caught flounders fried in oatmeal, great flaps of 
girdle-bread and country butter. Flora was absent 
when he entered, though her bicker of porridge 
was set to cool under the open window; but in a 
moment she was back with crowdie from the 
dairy, to listen gravely to her father’s proposals 
for the entertainment of his guest. 

Macleod was hospitably troubled on the point. 
There should have been sea-trout in the little 
river, and in the other, past the house, through a 
deep sudden cut of glen; if they rode in towards 
Storravat to the Blackwater there would normally 
have been “ fish” in it—‘‘ fish’ in any North- 
West fresh water meaning salmon. But in the 
rainless weeks of an unusually splendid summer 
the streams were shrunken. “I was out myself 
the whole day yesterday, and an ashet-full of 
brown trout—fingerlings—was all I had for it. 
Even the well is threatening to go dry: we shall 
soon have to send the rain-butt on a sled down to 
the river. But there is a boat on the shore if you 
would care to go out with the hand-lines? Or if 
you like to ride on to Gress, there is an old Culdee 
kirk down by the bay there, if you are anything 
of an antiquary? Flora can tell you all the country 
tales of it.” 

The kirk was attractive, for John had his share 
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of the fashionable interest in old buildings. But 
somehow or other it was settled that he should 
go out with Macleod in a small fishing-skiff, with 
a sgalag from the stable-yard as crew: the Island 
lad learns to handle a boat as soon as he can stag- 
ger to the gunnel. The halyards creaked through 
the blocks and the brown lug rose merrily :Macleod 
took the sheet and with the tiller in his arm-pit, 
set her to beat close-hauled on the long slant across 
the Bay, her nose to Aignish. 

They anchored under Garrabost and got the 
lines out, and though haddocks were scarce 
enough, the time passed pleasantly, with a break 
at noon for bannocks and mutton-ham, oat-cake 
and crowdie. Macleod produced an aged cutty 
clay when the meal was over, and along with it a 
clean one for his guest, and they smoked placidly 
almost in silence, with desultory talk about old 
wars, from John’s last campaign to unholy feuds 
of his companion’s forefathers, who had held the 
island in their time, and given the peaceful smil- 
ing land about them a history lurid even to a Scot. 
Watching the glint of Macleod’s grey eyes at 
the climax of some tale of war with the Macken- 
zies, John realized how near the old days yet 
were in the Isles, how the old loves and hatreds 
smouldered still. After all, it was a bare two 
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generations since the best blood of the North had 
poured like water, and a lad had roamed the hills 
with a king’s ransom on his head, and roamed 
them safely, though a whole countryside knew 
where he was. The tale that had been to him 
romantic history was suddenly alive: he remem- 
bered he had been carried as a child by an old 
servant who had seen Culloden: the proud hearts 
that had broken then were hardly clay yet. He 
wondered which side his host’s kinsfolk had been 
on: he had a vague idea Clan Leod had been 
divided. But with his own indubitably Jacobite 
descent, it was probably more tactful not to ask. 

He thought of the old tales again that evening, 
when he walked with Flora on the grass in the 
rich dusk. A quarter-moon rode high to the south- 
east, like a rose pearl, and the sky smouldered on 
the violet of the moor. The wind had fallen, but 
now and then a stir of air lifted the scent of thyme 
from where they trod, and the sea and the white 
rose on Flora’s breast. It was that last that brought 
the memory to him, for the small Scots rose had 
played often enough the white cockade. He had 
seen enough of war to feel the contrast of it, that 
ancient heartbreak and this grave rich peace; and 
something of the thought rose into words. 

She turned and looked at him, with a sad smile 
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behind the dark blue eyes. “‘ You think you have 
found Elysium, Mr. Crawford?” 

At the grave irony in her voice he flushed a 
little, wondering if she had thought him senti- 
mental, and made haste to answer: ‘“‘ 1 suppose 
it is true that no place is contented. But the sound 
of the sea is peace itself to-night.” 

mibe-sea. . ..’’ she said, and sighed? she-was 
an Isleswoman. “ If you had waited in the winter 
for the boats to make harbour a 

apres, he said.‘ l can anderstand it) 1s\an 
enemy.” 

Her eyes changed at the word, and there was 
another colour in her smile. “‘ An enemy— it is 
that. But you’re a soldier. You know how much 
one owes one’s enemies.”’ 

He looked down at her, surprised, his own 
eyes kindling at the ring in her voice: it was a 
philosophy he heartily concurred in, but he had 
not thought to hear it from a woman. And then 
the glow went out of her as she looked past him, 
and turning, he saw her watch a strange shamb- 
ling figure shuffle along the track below the slope. 

She gave a kind of shiver, and then spoke again: 
“There are many worse things than a clean death 
in the Minch.” 

He looked half-questioning, and she indicated 
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the man with a swift glance. ‘‘ Poor Neil is crazed. 
He was a servant in the South and married there, 
and the day of the wedding his bride pulled a 
lamp on to her muslin gown. She died of it, and 
Neil, poor soul, was ill for long: it was a pity that 
he did not die with her. But he is harmless enough. 
He goes about the townships and the folk are 
kind to him. I don’t think he remembers very 
much.’ She drew her scarf over her shoulders 
and turned to the house, with John beside her, 
regretting that the man had jarred their peace. 

But she sang to them again, and when he went 
to bed the lucid dusk was lovelier than ever, and 
the sound of the flood-tide murmurous from the 
shore. 
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“When the many streams 
Of new imaginations rise and fall.” 
Tue Fairurut SHEPHERDESS. 


HE days went by, and there came another 

morning when the wind had fallen, and in- 
stead of the tall vapours on the moor, the air was 
crystal. The colours were hard, with a solid clear- 
ness like enamel, and over the low line of Point 
across the Bay rose angular fantastic shapes of an 
unearthly blue, silvery, translucent, the hills of 
Gairloch, thirty miles off, fronting the remote 
isles from eastward of the Minch. John Craw- 
ford, shaving at the awkward angle demanded 
by his length, the coved roof, and the placing of 
the slim rosewood swinging mirror, found the 
old wound in his left shoulder growling, and was 
conscious too of the scar of a sabre-cut across his 
ribs. He swore softly at the demure square glass, 
tilted it to get a better light beneath his jaw, and 
carried on, whistling philosophically as he wiped 
the razor. It would be a pity if the end came of 
this gorgeous weather, but after all, the country 
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needed rain: the crops on the village crofts and 
the lean fields behind Coll House made that most 
visible. And a spate in the river would let up the 
waiting fish. The Lonay salmon, he had been told, 
were seldom over twelve, but were game fish with a 
rare amount of fight in them. Buttoning his waist- 
coat, he thought of the scream of the reel as the 
line raced downstream, and the pressure of the 
butt against his palm. As he settled his shoulders 
into his coat he lifted a visionary rod, made a © 
beautiful cast across his tumbled bed, and stepping 
backward, came near achieving the destruction 
of his ewer. 

But for most of the bright day the weather held, 
windless, with an odd sullen heat, and in the fall 
of it a plague of midges. Flora, waving her hand- 
kerchief to scare the tiny pests, pointed out west- 
ward, where the clouds banked heavily under a 
lemon sky. They looked like thunder, and he said 
so, but she told him that it rarely thundered in 
the Isles. 

“There will be rain enough before the morn, 
though, and I am glad for the crofts’ sake—and 
for your fishing.” 

They were walking up and down the high- 
walled garden as the sun set. The sea was queer 
gleaming colour, like oiled silk: the sun sank 
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slowly in a high metallic smoulder out north- 
westward, and a tense impatient restlessness 
beset him. Macleod was feeling the same thing, 
apparently: he sat on the blue bench beside the 
rose-bush, smoking a long pipe, and John could 
see his fingers fret about the bowl, and his foot 
shifting. Flora herself seemed to be troubled by 
it: her hand on the arm that as courtesy demanded 
he had offered, lay half uncertainly. Scents rose 
too keenly: the sea-wrack of the ebb, Macleod’s 
tobacco, the poignant bittersweet of the white 
roses, and closer, the lavender of Flora’s gown. 

The clouds were reaching up, and there came a 
moan of wind about the slates: the streamer of 
smoke eddied and suddenly gushed downward. 
Then the wind broke on them with heavy drops 
of rain in it. He drew the girl’s arm closer in his, 
and would have hurried her up the short path, 
but she halted with a strong movement at his 
side, and turned to the rain, her face lifted and 
laughing: for a moment he had the curve of her 
breast against his hand, and could feel the heart 
beat. Then she slipped on ahead and ran to the 
house. 

He followed more slowly, and as he held open 
the parlour door was careful not to touch her as 
she passed. They needed candles, and before they 
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were lit the heavy rain was beating at the window. 
Macleod brought out the cards and they played 
piquet, with Flora singing at the piano opposite, 
her head against the silk of the high front. It was 
Gaelic that she chose to-night, with strange fierce 
rhythms: she had the low West Highland voice, 
with an odd urgency in it now and again. He 
wondered what the words of the song meant, 
and his host won easily, his handsome haggard 
face expressionless above the bright backs of the 
cards. 

The peace of the place seemed to have vanished 
utterly. He was restless, yet glad when Macleod 
straightened the packs with an old soldier’s neat- 
ness, rang for the kettle, and went over to the 
silver tray with the lemons and the sugar and the 
square Dutch guardevine. He needed his candle 
to-night on the steep straight stairs. His window 
had been closed, and the candlelight showed 
streaming water on the glass: when he looked out 
there was a glimpse of an uncertain moon on the 
shore foam: he could see the rain run in a film 
down the wet slant of slates. 

He had been eager to get upstairs, but having 
arrived there showed no hurry to his bed. He 
wanted to be out, tramp in that rain along the 
harried bent-grass of the dunes, to feel the stress 
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of the wind against his body, and the loud clamour 
of the driven sea. He thought of going, but the 
door would probably be barred by now, and he 
had no wish to rouse a need for explanations. It 
was reluctantly that he undressed. 

His bed grew hot as the first coolness of the 
linen passed. He flung one blanket off and then 
the other, to drag them on again a minute later, 
thrashing uneasily from side to side. He had ridden 
up the coast that day with the Macleods, out 
beyond Tolsta Glen to the slopes of Moénach, 
and in the afternoon rowed Flora on the Bay. 
By rights he should have been healthily fatigued 
and fit for sleeping, but instead he was just tired 
enough for his mind to wander inconsequently 
on the hither side of dreams. 

Out of the shift of imaged recollections, two 
stood intolerably clear and haunting—the curve 
of the white Tong Sands closing Broad Bay, and 
Flora Macleod coming up from the shore in sun- 
light, her head held royally and her gown blown 
close to the splendid line from breast to knee. 
Their insistence roused him from half-sleep: then 
they evaded him. He tried to call the memory of 
her up and could not: a hundred images flitted 
just out of his reach, but not one could he seize 
to his content, until a fleeting thought of her at 
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table, with the white roses in a bowl between 
them, brought up the garden and the chance touch 
of her breast against his hand. That, at all events, 
returned with sufficient vividness. He knew then, 
clearly enough, the cause of his unquiet. 

It was some time later that he sat up, pushed 
the hair out of his eyes, and faced the situation. 
After all, it was simple enough, except for one 
thing; though that was the chief of all, Flora 
herself. It was obviously time that he should 
marry: his father has been only right in that. His 
heart stood still as he recalled how near he had 
been to committing himself to a betrothal with 
Miss Silver. It was possible that she might have 
refused him; but suppose she had been at home 
when he called before starting on his journey and 
had accepted? He could not in the commonest 
decency have jilted her. Flora herself, if he had 
done that. . . . He forgot then all about Miss 
Silver. 

Flora . . . to lave himself body and soul in the 
proud strong life of her . . . He remembered sud- 
suddenly that she must be within a yard of him: 
the small room over the door was certainly hers. 
A yard of darkness and a flimsy scantling, and 
she asleep with that glorious web of hair let 
loose all round her. (It was in fact in two close 
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braids, according to her habit.) The thought of 


her set him shaking, and its sudden vividness made 
him ashamed as if he had indeed played spy on 
her. If it were possible that she could love him. 
. . . But there was morning soon, and other days 
thereafter. To-morrow. . . . He fell suddenly 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


“ Ane fervent fire, 
Kindlit without desire.” 
Ane Ronpex or Luve. 


E wakened with her voice in his ears calling 

his name, opened his eyes to candlelight, 
and found her stooping over him, her long braid 
on the linen by his cheek. For a moment his dulled 
wits could only feel her presence: then on the 
shock of joy came nightmare horror, and he lay 
staring at her, shamed and white. 

But she had caught his shoulder urgently, and 
was crying aloud, “Oh, waken, waken! The 
house is on fire! ” 

The cry stabbed to the soldier’s instinct to act 
quickly. Simultaneously he smelt foul smoke and 
knew that the heavy lethargy that drugged his | 
body was something more than ordinary sleep. 
It took all his will to wrench apart the weight of 
it, but he scrambled somehow to his feet, with his 
head clearing. 

* Lhe stairs? ““he'said. ‘Are they alight: ™ 

““T could see no flame, but they are full of 
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smoke. We can get down, I think. I must rouse. 
my father.” 

She was gone at that, and he caught his shoes 
and breeches in his hand and followed. The smoke 
drove thickly in about her candle, and in the nar- 
row landing it was choking. 

Torquil Macleod was heavily asleep: they 
could not rouse him from his stupor. John put 
the girl aside: ‘‘ Here, tie a wet towel round your 
mouth, and get his valuables.”’ He snatched another 
towel from the rail, tore it in half, and dipping 
the fragments in the ewer, bound them about his 
own face and Macleod’s, for the smoke was worse 
here, making them gasp and cough. Flora obeyed 
his orders with a silent promptness, caught up 
her father’s small strong-box and tipped it through 
the window, and before he had tied the second 
mask of towel was beside him, with a gesture to 
aid him carry out the helpless body. He waved 
her back and pointed to the candle, and seeing she 
understood, gathered Macleod, and hoisted the 
limp long weight of him across his shoulder. He 
scrambled under his load down the steep stairs, 
with Flora leading. The smoke stung in his eyes, 
and his head roared with the stranglement of its 
oppression. Of Flora, guiding him with a hand 
on his elbow, he could see no more than a dim 
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blue fleck that was her candle-flame: then that 
went out, and the three of them staggered to- 
gether into the hard wood and iron of the front 
door. He heard Flora fling the bolts back, and 
knew her struggling with the heavy key: the lock 
had jammed. Then he got a hand free, felt down 
her arm for hers and got the key round, and they 
were out in the cool wet darkness of the night, 
the pebbles rolling under their bare feet. John, 
hampered with the inert twelve stone across his 
shoulder, lost balance, stumbled, and went on his 
knees among the dripping marigolds. 

The shock of the chill, and the fresh air, helped 
clear his head, still half-bewildered by the heavy 
vapour. Macleod was beginning to stir, so he 
dropped his feet to the ground, holding him up 
with an arm about the sagging body, and turned 
to Flora and the house. The windows were dark 
yet, but from the squat chimney at one end there 
poured a stream of reddened smoke with sparks 
in it, and an ominous stab and leap of flame be- 
neath. 

“© Water?” he said. 

She answered: “‘ We must get the maids out. 
Water? There’s only the butt there on a sled, 
behind the stable. The well went dry two days 
ago.’’ She was out of the gate and running round 
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the angle of the forward wing, where were the 
offices. He dumped Macleod on the bench, and 
followed, shouting, and hammered with her at 
the locked back door. The moon was clearing in 
the wrack: they saw a tumbled head thrust from 
a window, above the wavering barrel of a shot-gun. 

Flora cried out in Gaelic: ‘“‘ Ejirich, eirich, 
Aonghuis, tha a’ losgadh an tigh! ” 

The head bobbed in like a rabbit’s, and they 
heard him scurry to the door. A moment later he 
was out beside them, followed by two frightened 
- women, one of whom wailed a storm of Gaelic 
lamentation. 

“Is that the lot of them?” John asked. 

“Yes. The farm men don’t sleep here. Chris- 
tina ’’— she turned to the wailing woman—“ stop 
that noise at once, or I shall slap you. Angus, the 
master ’s in the garden. Go and look to him, and 
wait by the front door. We may have to get out 
the furniture.” 

“The horses? ”’ said John. 

“They are safe just now. The fire is in the kit- 
chen, I think, at this end.” She pushed a big 
milk-pail into his hand and snatched another: 
the girl Barabal, who seemed to have her wits 
about her, followed suit. John found himself be- 
hind them in the stable-yard, filling the pails from 
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the great butt on a farm sled. It was nearly empty: 
the first two pails almost exhausted it, and he knew 
the distance and the steep slope to the river. 

They came back through a lobby of sorts and a 
dark pantry place to a door that showed red light 
from underneath, with an ominous roar and sound 
of vicious crackling. John took command. “ Stand 
by there with those pails,” he said, “and let me 
have them,” and dragged the wet towel again 
over mouth and nose. 

The door swung out, and he plunged into the 
seethe of smoke beyond it. For a moment it seemed 
to hide the very fire itself: then he knew that the 
floor-boards were alight across the room, and 
launched his pail at them, snatched Flora’s, and 
sent the contents after the other. He heard the 
hiss of them upon the smoulder, and it seemed 
to take effect a little. In the moment’s check of 
the smoke he saw that the frame of the great 
chimney-piece was well on fire, and something 
wooden that lay out in front of it. But the smoke 
grew worse at once and drove him out again, half- , 
choked behind his mask. 

“We can get it under if there is water. If not, 
I doubt the house is gone,”’ he said. 

Flora had pulled the towel over her mouth 
again, and he could not see her face as she looked 
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up, but her eyes were steady. In the outer pantry, 
Barabal had lit a lantern, and was reaching up to 
hang it from a beam. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then she put back the towel. ‘‘ ‘There’s none ; 
but sand? The wet sand from the machair? There 
is a rabbit-digging just behind the peatstack.” 

“ Splendid,” he said. “‘ Yes, we’ll pull through. 
Have you a spade—fire-shovel—anything? ” 

In five minutes more he had them in a chain to 
Flora’s sand-patch. Angus, at the far end, dug 
sand and filled the pails, and the women passed 
them, aided, unsteadily enough, by Torquil 
Macleod, who had had much the heaviest share 
of smoke. John, at the kitchen door, plunged 
again and again into the smother, and hurled his 
charges of sand at the burning woodwork, till the 
flames died down enough to let him reach the 
window. Flora had sent Christina for a bedroom 
ewer, and kept his mask wet for him, dashing the 
water at it with her palm. 

In a while, thrusting the empty pail at Flora, 
who was next him in the line, and taking her filled 
‘ one, he shouted: “‘ We’ve got it in hand now. The 
main fire ’s out.’ The others crowded into the 
dishevelled kitchen, and at last they could see the 
cause and extent of all the damage—no such grave 
matter after all. A stone, fallen from the chimney, 
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had scattered the reesting peats that, Highland 
fashion, kept the fire in all night, and sent them 
on to a rack of washing hung to air. The boards 
before the fire had caught, and then the chimney- 
piece, and a year or so’s crop of oily rich peat soot. 
Unroused in time, the household might have 
smothered easily enough, the house gone up: as it 
was, a day’s work for the wright, a pail of white- 
wash, and some elbow-grease upon the brass and 
copper, would undo most of the damage, though 
he saw Flora eye ruefully the charred black frag- 
ments of a fine chemise. 

He became suddenly aware that his appearance 
was by no means beautiful. He could only guess 
the effect of mingled sweat and soot upon his face, 
but it was difficult to support masculine dignity 
before three women in an exceedingly grimy 
nightshirt, with one sleeve burst. He slipped 
round the group, and made a strategic movement 
to the garden for his breeches. His shoes were 
gone among the marigolds, but they were not so 
necessary; he felt better. He was uncertain of the 
communications between the front of the house 
and the servants’ quarters, so turned to go back 
again the way he came, and rounding the angle 
of the gate, all but fell over a crouching figure 
that made curious noises. It flashed to his mind 
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that Flora had thrown her father’s strong-box out 
of window, and neither had had time to think . 
of it since then. He flung himself on the intruder, 
who rose suddenly, a man as big as himself or 
bigger, in rags that carried a strange bestial odour 
under a reek of stale peatsmoke and fish. 

His prisoner made no attempt to struggle, but 
at the sudden clinch gave a high scream like a 
wounded horse, then fell to babbling Gaelic in a 
monotone. The sound brought the others round 
the corner in a body, Flora immediately behind 
her father, with Barabal’s lantern held above her 
head. The light fell on the man, who had begun 
to move in an odd aimless way, somehow repul- 
sive; and John recognized him for the lunatic he 
had seen upon the shore. 

He let him go at that, feeling rather foolish, 
and the man dropped to one knee and stayed 
there, staring at Flora. She had a plaid about her 
shoulders now, but as she raised the lantern it fell 
back from her, and the light streamed upon her 
long white nightgown, and the two ropes of heavy 
gleaming hair. The lunatic knelt gazing at her as 
if hypnotized, and then said something in Gaelic 
that made Barabal behind her giggle. 

Flora sent a curt phrase at her, then spoke to 
Neil, gently but with authority. He seemed to be 
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pleading in return, and suddenly leant forward 
and touched the long plait at her side. She drew 
back instinctively, and John made an angry step 
to intervene, but was checked with a look, and as 
she spoke again the man got to his feet with a 
cringing obeisance, and shambled off into the dark. 

She turned to John. “ It is only Niall Amadan. 
There is no harm in him. You saw him the other 
night.” 

“He might have frightened you—he had no 
business here,” said John indignantly. 

She smiled a little. ‘ I hardly think poor Neil 
would frighten me. Poor soul, it was the fire that 
drew him: he saw it was gone, and thought I had 
got it in the lantern, and he was only trying to 
touch my hair because it shone.” 

John thought within himself that he would 
willingly have touched it for the same reason, as 
well as for some other ones; but as the occasion 
was hardly suitable for saying so, he held his 
tongue and followed her into the house. She had 
her bare feet in a pair of shoes now—Barabal’s 
Sabbath ones, and much too big for her; and her 
little heels, pink and mud-splashed, slipped in 
and out of the black polished leather. 

Macleod was at the sideboard when he entered. 
“T think, Mr. Crawford, we would none of us 
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be the worse for a dram.” He also, it would seem, 
had been aware of the indignity of shirt-tails, for 
he had advanced on John’s toilet, and wore not 
only breeches but an overcoat. 

Flora called in the servants, and Angus put out 
glasses for the six of them—the oddest of servitors 
in some unholy garment of striped flannel, but 
none the less with pomp for a duke’s butler. Chris- 
tina stirred up the peats in the grate and heated 
milk on them, and John was introduced to the 
Highland remedy for any ailment short of sudden 
death, hot milk and whisky. The milk had a 
taint of smoke in it that it took a very handsome 
lacing to obscure, but the stuff was certainly 
restorative. 

The servants took their glasses to their quar- 
ters, and Macleod turned to his guest, very much 
the grand seigneur for all his disarray. “It is 
wearisome to receive thanks, Captain Crawford, 
but none the less I must inflict my own on you. 
But for your readiness my house would have been 
lost, and with it likely enough the lives of my 
household and myself. We are your debtors.” 

John put his glass down and protested. “ It 
was no doing of mine, sir. What saved us was 
Miss Macleod’s pluck and resource. She was the 
brains of the business: I only carried out her 
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orders. It was she who thought of the sand when 
the water was finished.” 

Macleod looked pleased. ‘‘ Well done, Flora! 
It was a good thought that. But if my daughter, 
knowing the place, played the commanding officer, 
may I have no worse subaltern if it ever falls to 
me to lead a camisado.” 

‘“‘ Camisado with a vengeance! ”’ John laughed 
ruefully. “* Next time I am in action I hope I have 
more time for pipeclay first.” 

Macleod laughed also. ‘‘ We should neither 
of us look pretty on parade. But I imagine there 
was small time for the graces. I was so drugged 
with smoke that I have practically no remem- 
brance of anything at all until I found myself 
sitting in the garden, in airy raiment for the place 
and weather. You must have got me out, I sup- 
pose. It was a providence that you had wakened.”’ 

“Tt is Miss Macleod that you must thank again, 
sir. I was asleep, and solidly enough, until she 
called me. A little more, and the sleep might well 
have been a long one. ‘That smoke was poisonous.” 

“Ts that so, Flora? Then it’s lucky for us all 
that you had wakened. But how did you escape? 
Your room is as near the stairhead as either of 
ours.” 

She said, a little hesitatingly: “I smelt the 
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smoke, and looked out and found the stairs were 
full of it. And then I called and neither of you 
answered, so I came to waken you.” 

“ But how did you waken, child?” 

““T had not gone to sleep,” she said. John, 
listening, had his eyes upon her face, and as she 
spoke hers lifted for a moment and then fell sud- 
denly, and the slow colour rose into her cheeks. 
He caught his breath, with his heart thumping 
till he thought Macleod would hear it; but she 
had turned away and was stooping over the skillet 
of milk, her face in the shadow of a forward-hang- 
ing fold of plaid. When she took his glass a moment 
later to replenish it, he thought she seemed care- 
ful their hands should not touch. 

It was scarcely past three of the morning, and 
the fire was safe enough, though the house stank 
of it. The obvious thing was to go back to bed, 
and so they went, Macleod lighting his guest 
upstairs with the lantern, and pausing to close 
the door as they went by. John remembered the 
turning of the key and looked on past him, but 
Flora was already half up the stairs, the dark green 
tartan of her plaid almost invisible. 

Macleod lighted his candle for him, and said 
good-night, and John turned to wash as much of 
himself as he could manage, relieved to find it 
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was not his ewer that the maid had looted. It would 
take Broad Bay itself to get the smoke from him: 
the taint of it hung about his very teeth. But he got 
himself into a better condition for clean linen, 
and realized that he was fairly tired. 

He put out his candle and glanced from the 
window. The storm had passed now and the sky 
was marvellous. Northward the promise of the 
day was paling it, but there was a great bright 
moon, near full, with a strange strength about 
the light of her: it was like no moonlight that he 
could recall. ‘Tired as he was, the unearthly beauty 
made him linger, and suddenly something stirred 
among the glamour, shapeless and strange, and 
he recognized Mad Neil before the gate, his long 
arms waving in fantastic movement. He remem- 
bered, with a shiver of repulsion, the queer, un- 
certain struggle in his hold: the witchcraft of the 
yellow moon was ruined. Dropping the curtain, 
he got into bed again and tossed for long in sheets 
that smelt of smoke. 
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“The fair Serena (so his lady hight) 
Allur’d with myldenesse of the gentle wether 
And pleasaunce of the place, the whiche was dight 
With divers flowers distinct with rare delight, 
Wandred about the fields as liking led. . . . 
Without suspect of ill or daungers hidden dred.” 
Tue Farrie Queene. 


LORA frowned ruefully at the blue cotton 

frock that she was mending. It was still a 
pretty one, with narrow goffered frills that ruffled 
daintily: but it was only too obvious that a few 
more visits to the wash-tub would mean at best 
a patch on the left elbow. Perhaps a Spencer 
jacket—the new shape, open in front . . . that 
would hide the sleeves, and the skirt with its 
double flounce was still presentable. Next time 
she went to Storravat. ... She wondered, a 
little anxiously, how late her father would be. He 
had had to ride in on business, despatching Craw- 
ford to the Blackwater with Angus, whose varied 
accomplishments included that of making an 
efficient gillie. Crawford had offered at breakfast 
to relieve them of the embarrassment of a guest 
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in a household naturally so disordered—oh, what 
a breakfast it had been, with everything but the 
milk and the eggs tasting of smoke! But her father 
had hospitably refused to hear of his stay being 
shortened, and she had protested that if he would 
put up with a scratch dinner that night she would 
have the household on its feet again by morning. 
She had indeed harried the protesting joiner to 
some purpose: her temporary cooking arrange- 
ments were working admirably, and Christina 
and Barabal had risen brilliantly to the occasion. 
Mr. Crawford need have no quarrel with his 
dinner. 

She realized with a jolt that they would almost 
certainly be left alone for it. Well, there were 
cards! She played a reasonable hand at piquet. 
She was certain that she did not want to sing to 
him, and refused to admit that it was because he 
would probably come to turn over her music. 
How strong his hands were . . . that wretched 
stiff key that had so nearly trapped them. ... 
She hastily averted her mind from the fingers 
that had felt their way to it along her arm, and 
recalled instead his glance of approval at her in- 
spiration of the sand. He had a good face, un- 
guarded in sleep. And after two days more, never 
Case 1t. ss st 
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She caught her breath, with a startled glance 
about her, and got resolutely to her feet. The 
button was in its place now: she lifted the gown 
delicately so as not to crumple it, and going up- 
stairs, put it away and changed the one she wore, 
sighing because her white worked India muslin 
was growing as dilapidated as the blue. 

It was the prettiest she had. She chose a ribbon 
carefully—lavender, sea-green, blue, her dark 
green tartan? The blue it should be: she tied it 
about her waist, fastening it under the curve of 
_her breast with a great cairngorm, and did her 
hair twice; with John out of the way she had 
had a chance to wash the smoke from it, and it 
was unmanageable, though it shone like the sun 
on barley. The blue Greek band in it and the blue 
ribbon deepened the colour of her eyes to speed- 
well. She told her mirror, with much emphasis, 
that it did not matter what John Crawford thought 
of her: he must have seen scores of pretty women, 
even in Aberdeen, whose gowns were not in need 
of yet more darning. The mirror, naturally, did 
not answer, and said nothing to her ensuing de- 
cision that after all her bronze sandals were better 
than the black she had put on. 

She had tawny pansies in a silver bowl upon 
the dinner-table, and two of them she pinned into 
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her brooch, with a low half-sigh at their small 
honeyed perfume: then passed to the kitchen to 
superintend the making of the sauce. 


The evening went unhappily. Angus had taken 
his charge somewhat too far, and he was late, 
though he had one good fish to show for it, and a 
pretty grilse. They talked industriously of fish- 
ing, and when that failed, books; she felt her- 
self stupid: there was a circulating library at 
Storravat, but its contents were none of the most 
recent, and she knew Camilla and The Man of 
Feeling a good deal better than Guy Mannering. 
As soon as she could she got him on to 
Aberdeen again: East Scotland was unknown to 
her, and she was ready enough to listen to his 
talk of the grey windy town and the wide blue- 
green valley where his home lay. When he asked 
her later on if she would sing, she would not, and 
noticed, unhappily, that the request was not re- 
peated. He seemed moody, discontented, absent- 
minded. 

The cards simplified matters for a little, but 
she was playing badly, and he worse, forgetting 
when it was his turn to lead. As soon as she decently 
could, she suggested that after his long day by 
the river and a broken night, he must be tired, and 
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was stabbed once more by the alacrity with which 
he took her cue, and her explanation that her 
father would probably have dined with friends 
in Storravat, returning late. As he lighted her 
candle for her at the lobby table, his manner had 
a stiff formality that made her hold her bright head 
very high, bidding good-night. 


Safe in her little blue-washed room, she put 
her candle down, and sat on the edge of her bed, 
staring before her. She could hear John moving 
in the room next door, and suddenly found her- 
self choking on a sob. She forced it angrily back, 
rose, and began to untie the ribbon from her 
waist; but the bow tangled, and then she forgot 
it again, staring once more at the inexorable fact 
that in two nights he would have ridden back to 
Storravat, out of her life. She fought against the 
admission that she loved him; but it was impos- 
sible to deny that the fact of his departure was a 
torment. Trying to face it out with common 
sense, she told herself savagely that she was a 
romantic fool. It was impossible that—no, that 
would not do. He was going in two days, and the 
sooner she accepted that the better. For him the 
big world of the South—and fairer women. She 
had to stay in Coll. 
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The little cam-ceiled room closed in then, 
stifling her. The moon was full, and the weight 
of it slew the candlelight and gave a ghostly 
clearness to the white narrow bed and small square 
mirror. Outside, the sky was glamorous like a 
witch’s jewel, and shimmering planes of light lay 
on the sea. She flung a plaid round her and went 
downstairs. 


There was something half unholy in the moon- 
light. She knew the Island summers well enough, 
the brief deep spell of them, and the pale nights. 
But through the lucid dusk strangeness was stir- 
ring: she had an odd unreasoning impulse to run, 
but her body seemed lax and languid, her heart 
was throbbing, a vague uneasiness thrilled in her 
breast. She went slowly down the long slope to 
the river, and before she had gone far, heard rapid 
footsteps on the turf behind her. 

She turned with a gasping cry, her whole blood 
leaping; and then her heart stopped for the half 
of a beat. It was Mad Neil she saw, coming straight 
towards her, and the strong moon was full upon 
his face. There was no time to run. She made her- 
self speak in an ordinary tone as he came up to 
her, and he gave a queer upward movement of 
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of his eyes glistened against the light, and she 
could smell the heavy odour of his rags. 

He was between her and the house: she went 
on talking, trying to edge round, and gathering 
her skirt to let her run. He watched her in silence, 
and made again the horrible fawning movement, 
then caught her suddenly, forcing her to her 
knees, and pawed at her hair, making low moan- 
ing noises. For a second sheer nausea paralyzed 
her: then she flung free, and her skirt tripped her 
as she rose. She threw her arms out instinctively 
to keep her balance, and found them caught in 
one of his, and her wrists gripped together. The 
moaning grew more or less articulate: she heard 
the word /osgadh, fire, often repeated. And then 
he was binding her wrists with a tarry cord. 

She struggled, but in the hold he had on her 
was helpless. She tried desperately to stamp on 
his bare feet in the hope of startling him, but her 
shoes were light and heelless, and his crazed wits 
incapable of pain. He went on binding at her 
wrists and mammering, and there were other words 
now, strange to her ears but with a hideous terror 
in them. She screamed suddenly, ‘‘ John! Oh God, 
John!” 

The madman shook her, with a growl, and she 
screamed again, to have the sound cut off by a 
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hand on her mouth. It held her head to him, and 
the other came pawing at her hair again. She tried 
to thrust at him with her bound hands, but the 
breath failed in her throat, and black clouds 
threatened to engulf her. Then she was flung to 
the grass, and her ankles bound as tightly as her 
wrists. He finished the knot with a little noise of 
satisfaction, then jerked her up and flung her on 
his shoulder. 

She fought the darkness back with a frantic 
effort: he was stumbling with her down towards 
the river, and in a while she felt him splashing 
through it, and go more slowly up the other side. 
She tried to scream, but hung like a sack, with 
her face in his foul rags, was almost choked. 
Twisting her head round painfully, she saw he 
was making up the moor for a Druid monolith, 
and against the foot of it burnt a red fire. 
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“* Out ower the burn 
Where the water bickers bright and sheen.” 
‘True Tuomas. 


OHN, sitting on his bed in  shirt-sleeves 

and an evil temper, heard a door-latch click 
close to him, and the tread of a light foot upon 
_ the stairs. He rose at the sound, stood by the cur- 
tain, and seeing a slim plaided figure leave the 
house, wondered displeasedly if that was why 
she had given him such an extremely broad hint 
for retirement. If she had wanted a turn on the 
machair he would have been glad enough to give 
her escort; and it was late for a lady to be out alone. 

Almost he thought of following her to offer... 
no; it was plain enough she did not want him. 
He hung his coat up and bethought himself more 
charitably that she was likely to be over-tired for 
company. She had been brave last night—brave 
and quick-witted. He recalled her steady eyes as 
she had turned to help him with her father. . . . 
It struck him suddenly that one might have ex- 
pected she would rouse her father first. 
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He pondered the implication of the fact, with 
his watch half-wound, and dropping the small gold 
key, stared out of the window. Abstractedly he 
noted a dark shape pass slowly on the turf before 
the house, then lumber onward, in shambling 
silhouette against the Bay. He came abruptly 
back to earth: it was Mad Neil. And for all Flora’s 
unconcern about the lunatic, he felt a sudden chill 
of apprehension. 

There was a full moon; was there, after all, 
some truth in the belief that she had power upon 
insanity? Certain, to-night, it was Hecate who 
best might stand for her, not Artemis. But Flora, 
obviously, had not wanted him; and she knew a 
good deal more about Mad Neil than he did. 

Nevertheless, his hand reached for the coat he 
had hung up. He would take a turn before the 
house, at least, admire the night. She could not 
resent that when she should return. .. . 

He went downstairs rather more quickly than 
was necessary, and crossing the garden, leaned 
upon the gate, marvelling at the weight of light 
flooding the air. The sound of the shore waves in 
the vast space was quieter even than an utter 
silence. It soothed his restlessness to a poised and 
passive vacancy of mood, and then he started at a 
screaming gull. 
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The cry was curiously like his name, so like he 
smiled at it, and looking up, saw a bird wheeling 
silver in the light, on moveless wings. Then the 
sound came again, and the smile froze, for re- 
mote as it was, it came ina woman’s voice, cut off 
abruptly. 

He tore the gate open and rushed out, to check 
then, peering into the dusk, searching for move- 
ment. Sick with an anguish of fear, he held him- 
self still, listening for a recurrence, but heard 
nothing, only the steady murmur of the waves. 
Then the bright reach of river caught his eye, and 
something black that moved over the brightness. 

His body seemed to act without volition. 
Shouting, he raced down the slope, falling once 
heavily over a rabbit-hole, and plunged into the 
water, to slip and scramble on loose stones, for it 
ran strongly, the current strengthened by the ebb 
of a spring tide. 

As he got up the bank he found himself at 
fault again: he had needed to watch his footing 
to avoid being crippled, and the slope to which 
he had crossed was steeper than the other, leaning 
away from the moon, so that it was no more than 
an even sweep of dark. He had struck the steepest 
part, but there was no time to stop and choose a 
route, so he flung himself at it, in as near as he 
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could guess the right direction. He remembered, 
after, repeating words of quite irrelevant prayer— 
some childish doggerel of the nursery. 

He got to the top with his lungs nearly burst- 
ing, and had to pause there for what seemed an 
age, until the smarting sweat chilled on his face. 
He stared through the pale dusk, but could see 
nothing, and the only sound was the babble of 
the river shallows. Then he grew aware of a slight 
rise in the ground not far off, and ran towards it, 
to see if it would serve as point of vantage. 

Suddenly on the moor he saw a warmer colour 
of light, like the lowe of a fire: he shouted furiously, 
“Flora! Flora!’’ and curbed himself to listen 
for an answer. There was a faint sound, repeated, 
that stopped suddenly. He shouted again, and 
ran toward the light. 

It was close to the foot of a big Druid monolith 
Angus had pointed out as they came home. A 
horizontal slab was at the foot, and Neil stooped 
over a long pale thing lying on it, lit with peat 
fires that burned at either end. 

Sheer nightmare terror took him: it was Flora. 
He could see her hair trail almost in one fire, and 
Neil crouched fumbling at her bodice. The thin 
stuff gave and tore suddenly loose over her 
breast, and she cried out. He charged with a 
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rolled together almost in one fire. 

‘The embers scorching his cheek, he scrambled 
up, and found himself at erips, in a fierce hold. 
He was some thirteen stone of heavy East Coast 
bone and well-trained muscle, but Neil was the 
bigger man by a couple of inches, and the terrible 
strength of mania was on him. John, like most 
gentlemen of his day, was a fair boxer, but there 
was no room for any sort of science. It was body 
to body, with a rank bestial smell thick in his 
nostrils; the madman fought like a beast too, 
snarling, with tooth and claw: once he had to 
bury his face in Neil’s matted chest to keep the 
snapping fangs out of his throat, and sickened 
to find them worrying his hair instead. 

He tore himself free of the clinch at last, backed 
swiftly, and as Neil charged, drove with a left and 
right that would have grassed most men. But his 
wet shoe slipped on a root of heather: the left got 
through, but too high to be effective, and the right, 
on the jaw, checked Neil for a bare second. John 
danced back, knowing his only chance to keep away 
till the other left him an open line for a knock-out, 
slippedthen again, and found himself wrestling once 
more, the breath sharp in his teeth with the effort to 
bear Neil’s weight from him before his spine gave. 
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He managed to twist from the pressure at last, 
and get some sort of purchase with one foot: then 
as they rocked and swayed, he forced Neil up- 
right, got his heel locked, and the two crashed 
together: it was a good enough fall by wrestling 
rules, but useless, for Neil hung on round head 
and loins, with snapping teeth seeking the other’s 
throat. John hammered what blows he might, 
and tried to use his elbow as a lever; but slowly 
they rolled over, with Neil uppermost. 


Flora came dazedly back from a half-swoon. 
Hands clawing at her dress . . . but they were 
gone now, and surely she had heard John Craw- 
ford’s voice? She heard it then, in language un- 
accustomed to her, but it was no time to be shocked 
by an oath or two, and she contrived to turn 
laboriously on her side. What she saw then was 
anything but pretty. She had once watched stags 
fight in the rutting time: but that had dignity. 
This scramble of two prostrate men was merely 
horrible. She had a sight of John’s face in the 
mixed light of moon and fire: the teeth were show- 
ing, and she scarcely knew it. 

Then with a shock she wakened to the issues. 
The crazed had some wild kind of supernormal 
strength. John might be killed. She strove in- 
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stinctively to get to her feet and help him, but her 
bonds caught her and she fell, striking the stone. 
She struggled till the blood ran at her wrists, but 
it was useless. Then as they writhed beside her, 
with John undermost, his hand on Neil’s throat 
and the other going like a flail, she had a sudden 
inspiration, and rolling herself off the ledge, 
worked snakewise on knee and elbow to the fire, 
then got a half-burnt peat, and resolutely held 
her bonds over the red. She had to set her teeth, 
but the thin tarry line burnt easily: a moment, 
and a turn had given, allowing her to work the 
others loose. She was painfully cramped, but 
could reach the binding at her ankles: Neil, once 
a fisherman, had tied a knot that held, but was 
very easily unloosed. 

She clambered painfully to her feet and watched 
her chance at them. They hove up, staggering to 
rise, and in a second she had thrown herself at 
Neil, catching his head from behind and dragging 
it back, her knees hard in his spine. He gave a 
choking gurgle and loosed grip: she could not 
hold him, but he had given John his chance to 
stand. As Neil flung the girl off and rushed, John’s 
left got home on the mark with thirteen stone 
behind it: he checked, gasping, and the right 
swung like a forehammer beneath his jaw. He 
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went down with a thud, all sprawled abroad, and 
lay there, the whites of his eyes dismal through 
half-closed lids, and his mouth gaping. 

Flora snatched quickly at the rope’s-end from 
her ankles, and held it out to John. “ Here, tie 
his hands!” He obeyed, and by the time he had 
the lashing finished she had bent together the 
burnt piece from her wrists. It was barely long 
enough, but it sufficed. Neil soon lay harmless. 

John rose to his feet then and had time to look 
at her. She was trembling terribly: her hair trailed 
anyhow, the rags of her bodice fluttered from her 
bare breast. The stormy movement of it caught 
his eye: he had a violent impulse to crush his 
face into the white clear valley, and as it rose to 
consciousness checked shamedly, feeling no better 
than the mad brute at his feet. Whether his eyes 
revealed the thought he could not guess, but she 
snatched her gown together with a sob, turning 
away from him, and fumbled among the tatters 
for her brooch. 

His thought spread back from the immediate 
moment. With a stound of agonised fear he cried 
out ‘‘ Flora——?”’ There were no words in lan- 
guage for the question. 

She looked at him and put out her hands like a 
scared child; then, grasping his thought, had 
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time to realize what she had skirted, and sank to 
her knees, her head on the slab of stone, retching 
in an unconquerable nausea. He flung himself 
down by her and held her steady, and when the fit 
passed, drew her to lean against him, murmuring 
endearments, tender absurd diminutives of Nor’- 
east Scots, the honey in the strength of that harsh 
dialect. For a little she lay motionless, exhausted, 
and then began to sob, clutching his coat. He 
judged, rightly enough, that this was no more 
than the natural reaction of hysterics after what 
she had been through, and unwillingly, but with 
promptness, set her on her feet, saying briskly: 

“Do you think you are fit to vals now, or shall I 
carry you?” 

She pulled herself together at once, hotly 
ashamed of both the breakdown of her nerves 
and the unromantic form that it had taken. “I 
can walk quite well, thank you,” she said with 
dignity; and, catching sight of him, was forced 
to struggle with unseemly mirth: he was a scare- 
crow, peat mould from head to heel, his stock a 
ruin, his coat seams split, and the frill of his shirt 
pendent disconsolately down his waistcoat. Then 
she saw his face with the moon on it, and a dark 
smear of blood across the forehead. Her self- 
control recovered in a flash. ‘‘ Oh——you are hurt!”’ 
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She put a swift hand on his sleeve, and his heart 
leapt furiously at the passionate concern in eyes 
and voice. 

“No,” he said, smiling. “‘ It is a scratch, no 
more.”’ But he was ready enough to stoop to let 
her look at it, though in the middle of the inves- 
tigation he put his hands behind his back and 
straightened suddenly. 

She looked apologetic. ‘‘ Did I hurt you?” 

‘““No; but it’s nothing. And the sooner you 
are home the better. A glass of port, and Barabal 
to put you to your bed, and in the morning you'll 
only remember this as a bad dream.” 

‘“ A bad dream—oh, it was that! And but for 
you ”” Her voice failed on the words. 

He shivered himself now. “‘ Thank God I was 
in time! ”’ 

It was she who forbade the outburst of emotion. 
“* Neil—what are we to do? We cannot leave him 
here.” 

He checked himself. It was better she should 
not dwell on the past danger. ‘‘ We’ll have to for 
the present. He’ll be safe. I'll come back again 
with a couple of men and fetch him. But he must 
not be at large after this.” 

‘No, no!”’ she cried. “‘ And yet—poor Neil! He 
has always been gentle enough, and done no harm.” 
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“That does not matter. He was dangerous 
enough to-night.”’ A thought occurred to him. 
“Miss Macleod, there is no occasion for your 
name to appear in this. Can you trust that maid 
of yours—what’s her name?—Barabal? She seemed 
a sensible sort of girl last night.” 

“ Barabal? Oh, yes. Certainly I can trust her. 
But ——” 

“Very well. Slip off to bed, put that torn dress 
out of sight, and just say nothing. I met Neil on 
the moor, and he attacked me—that is quite true, 
you know. I shall have to ignore your pluck in 
coming to help me, but it may be a case for the 
Fiscal, and it is better you should be left out of 
Nese. 

“Thank you. Yes, if it can be managed. Oh, 
I don’t want to have to think of this again! ’”’ She 
lifted her hand in a gesture of repugnance, and 
suddenly he saw the damaged wrist. 

*““'You’re hurt!’ he said. “‘ And I talking like 
a fool! What has he done to you?” 

“Nothing. He had my wrists tied, and I could 
not get loose. I was afraid he would kill you, so I 
burnt the rope through. It does not hurt.” 

He cried out then and made a stride to her; 
but it was no fit time nor place for courtship. He 
checked his instinctive movement in mid-action, 
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lifted the damaged hands gently, and looked at 
them. “‘ You must have oil on these at once—oil 
and clean linen. The best I can do here is a wet 
handkerchief, but you shall have that as soon as 
we get to the river.” 

He took her down the slope on his arm, made 
a rough soldier’s dressing, well enough, and car- 
ried her carefully across the stream: his wrenched 
back was beginning to stiffen, and she was not a 
little woman, but it was reluctantly that he set her 
down. She tottered as she stood, so he slipped an ~ 
arm about her, and she stayed submissively with- 
in the curve of it. It was evident she was pretty 
nearly done. 

So they came slowly up the path, and into the 
dark square of the house door. He halted: “‘ You 
must drink some wine before you are fit for any 
more, and then if you will tell me Barabal’s window, 
a handful of gravel will bring her, I don’t doubt, 
and she’ll look after you. Do you know where to 
find a tinder-box? ”’ 

““'There’s one on the sideboard always,” she 
said, turning to the dining-room. 

He opened the door, to find the room lighted, 
and in a chair facing them, Torquil Macleod. 
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“The operation of the feelings, to the sole exercise of which 
he by system condemned the sex.” 
Lorp OrMonT AND His AMINTA, 
“ Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum.” 
HistTorta ScoTicaruM Rerum. 


RUISES and shock, the sting of her scorched 
wrists, sheer stress of nerves, would have 
made rest impossible for Flora. Yet it was not 
these things she was aware of, though they made 
it harder no doubt to heal her mind from the sud- 
den vileness that had broken in on her, and the 
rest, unthinkably worse, that she had grazed. 
That was a huddled horror it was ill to cope with; 
and behind Neil’s clutching hands baring her 
breast, the gross words spattering, the writhen 
bodies locked in a beasts’ combat, was what 
gleamed in John’s own eyes for a half-moment 
as he rose and faced her after binding Neil. It 
linked the loathsomeness to a side of life that she 
herself must touch on, of which in the last few 
days she was grown afraid. 
But the image rising clear, she backed away 
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from it, scorning herself with passionate self-con- 
tempt. Set John with that—and he himself had 
saved her. . . . She had no leisure then for anger 
with herself: she might blush yet for the indignity 
of her collapse, but drowning the memory came 
his voice low in her ear, murmuring comfort. By 
nature and habit she was given rather to afford 
protection than receive it, but the sure strong hold, 
walling her from that nightmare . . . and there 
were phrases, too, that she recalled, to wonder, 
panic-struck, if she had answered, and what un- 
guarded words she might have said. She fled from 
the thought, and came instead upon,a bleaker 
one: her father, lurching upright as they ‘entered, 
with a hiccupped greeting, solemnly befuddled, 
his eyes in maudlin tears, his stock awry. 

John had made her wait and drink a glass of 
sherry, dealing tactfully the. while with his meta- 
morphosed host. That the latter, after dining 
out, should return home drunk, was a misadven- 
ture to be treated tolerantly, though he was sorry 
Flora should have witnessed it. He had found her 
her wine, ignored the situation as far as might be, 
refrained from pressing her to let him rouse Bar- 
abal when she declared she would rather be alone. 
Listening as she unfastened her torn gown, she 
heard him on the stairs, helping her father, and 
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answering gravely to the incoherent grumble: 
Macleod was apt to take his liquor querulously. 
After an interval he went downstairs again, no doubt 
to rouse Angus to do something about Neil. 

Meanwhile she thought; and if she had exor- 
cised her ugliest memories, that of her father 
blew a cold wind across the spell that guarded 
her. A woman of less firm will would have given 
way, shed tears and so relieved the stress upon 
her. Flora, when morning came, was unrelieved, 
tired out and craving instinctively for normal 
routine to come between her and the night’s ex- 
perience. She shrank from facing new things, 
even happiness; and from one old one too, the 
customary sequel of her father’s latest lapse from 
self-control. 

She was so late in entering the dining-parlour 
that John, eating his porridge by a host unusually 
morose and somewhat yellowed, had time to 
wonder if she had not risen, and then with anxiety 
if she were ill. He looked fresh enough himself, 
new from the Bay: the only apparent trace of the 
night’s doings was his skinned knuckles and the 
graze beneath the sweep of strong fair hair. 

He told Macleod the story he had settled on, 
suppressing Flora’s share in it altogether, and 
making it seem that Neil had simply attacked 
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himself in a fit of frenzy. It might be needful later 
to tell the whole, if the business should be brought 
before the Sheriff, but there was a fair chance of 
avoiding that. A doctor was more likely, and his 
captive’s condition was evidence enough: he lay 
_ twisting in his bonds on the straw of an outhouse, 
and they had had to warn the maids to keep from 
hearing. It would mean shortening his time at 
Coll, unfortunately; he had not intended leaving 
till the morrow, but it was necessary Neil should 
go to Storravat, to the safer keeping of the court- 
house jail. 

Flora came in then, in a long-sleeved gown, that 
hid the bandages about her wrists. There was a 
pallor under the golden glow on her of sea and 
sunlight, and her eyes were heavy, and refused to 
look at him. But she was safe, and with a trifling 
hurt. He had the salt taste of his fear a moment, 
then remembered he must hide her part in affairs, 
and greeting her formally, turned back to his host 
again. By tacit consent the two men dropped the 
subject they had been talking of, and breakfast 
was a silent meal, but for a commonplace or two 
about the weather. None of them ate enough to 
let it be a long one, and in a while Macleod said 
to his daughter: ‘‘ You will be sorry to hear, Flora, 
that Captain Crawford must leave us a day sooner 
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than he had intended. He has business calling 
him to Storravat this afternoon.” 

John looked up quickly, and it seemed to him 
she turned a little paler; but her answer held no 
more than the courteous regret of a good hostess 
on the departure of a guest who had been wel- 
come. It was then that he lost interest in his 
breakfast : he also had lain awake that night, and 
his dreams the while had been a good deal happier 
than hers. 

Macleod went out then, to make arrangements 
for Neil’s transference to Storravat. There was 
nothing with wheels on it upon the island, so the 
only thing to do was to send him by sea, which, 
with the wind where it was, would take all day, 
with the long peninsula of Point to double. 

John followed Flora into the other parlour. He 
had been happily secure all night of the issue of 
the question he must ask her; but now that the 
moment had come he felt less certain, more humble 
in the face of his demand. 

She went over to the small fire in the grate: the 
thick-walled house, high on its windy brae, was 
chill in summer to a man with twenty years of 
tropic heat behind him. Seated, she reached her 
wheel, set it in motion, and took a shred of pale 
flax from the distaff. The whirr and the beating 
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treadle made a homely sound. He stood and 
watched, remembering that it was so he had seen 
her first, a bare ten days ago. The room had been 
strange then that was now familiar: his eyes went 
round it—the slim dark wood of the well-polished 
furniture, flowers in the window with the sun 
behind them, the shifting blue-and-orange fire, 
Flora’s piano. It was possible he might never see 
it more. 

He resolved that he would, and of right, fin- 
gered his stock a moment, squared his shoulders, 
and crossed the room as he would have crossed a 
barrack square at a review. 

Flora looked up as he spoke her name, with a 
sort of appeal. She was white in the shadow: it 
cooled the colour of her gown to grey, darkening 
her eyes. 

The name itself, in that formal age, was a con- 
fession; but his face was in the light, and spoke 
sufficiently. She did not answer, but rose to her 
feet and stood with the wheel between them, her 
colour coming and going, breathing fast. 

“Flora,” he said again, “you know what I 
have to say to you. You must have known of it 
last night.” 

‘I know,” she said, in a voice that was very 
little past a whisper. 
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“Yes, you must know,” he cried. ‘‘ Then, 
Flora, Flora ?”’ He had the wheel out of the 
way by this time, a hand on the arm she had lifted 
instinctively to guard her breast. 

She looked down at it with a long sigh, then 
raised her eyes to him, and it was well for the 
wheel it had been moved aside. She had said 
nothing, but no words were necessary, and indeed 
for a while they would have been impossible. He 
had to let her go at last, and looked at her, laugh- 
ing triumphantly; she was adorably flushed, and 
he could feel her heart beat furiously, but her eyes 
were steady, and what he saw in them made him 
set her free and bow over her hands. 

She smiled in silence, with a deep sigh of con- 
tent. The sound of the shore came through the 
open window, and a faint soft breeze that played 
among her hair. He put his lips to the stirring 
and drank in the scent of it, and could feel the 
whole of her answer to the touch. 

Then he remembered that they must be prac- 
tical. In an hour or so he must be leaving Coll, 
for the present at any rate. It would be well to 
regularize affairs, to give himself the right to a 
return: he was quite certain that the Celestina, 
on this trip, would sail without him. 

Smiling, he looked at her. “I am forgetting. 
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I must see your father before I go—or would 
you prefer that I came back to tell him?” 

She drew away from him, suddenly white. 
‘“* M-my father?” she stammered. 

““-Yes, I must ask his leave to marry you, of 
course. Though I warn you, my dear, if he re- 
fuses, I can do without it! ” 

She did not answer his smile, but slipping from 
his arm sat down again, and leant her head wearily 
upon her hand. 

“What is the matter, sweetheart? Why so 
serious? ” 

She looked up then, and the happiness had left 
her face. “‘ We must not tell him.” 

John stared, surprised. “‘ Must not? But— 
why, child? Does he dislike me? Or”— he 
made a sudden stride towards her—‘“‘ does he 
want to marry you to someone else? ”’ 

She shook her head. “‘ No, it’s not that. But I 
can’t marry you. At least, not now—not for a 
long time. And you must say nothing to him, 
please. I ask you.” 

“But, Flora, why not? I’m willing to wait, if 
you wish, for a reasonable time—three months 
or so. I don’t want to hurry you. But if you love 
me 

She lifted her eyes then and smiled, with a 
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quaint little contraction of the brows. “‘ You 
should know that, I think. But it’s for his sake.” 

‘““For his? You mean he can’t part with you? 
My dear, I’d be the last man to advise you against 
filial duty, but he has no right in the world to spoil 
your life for you. You were made for marriage.”’ 

She gave a small half-rueful laugh. “ It seems 
I was! But we need to consider him, my dear, 
because we are stronger than he is.”’ 

“Why, there will always be a home for him 
on any land of mine. At Skrine itself if he chooses: 
the house is big enough.” 

She looked her thanks. “‘ I’m glad of that,” 
she said. “‘ But it’s not that now. It’s—well, it’s a 
question of money.” 

He flushed angrily at that. ““ Money? Do you 
think I am marrying you for your dowry?” 

Flora laughed outright then, though not too 
happily. “‘ No, hardly that! For at present I have 
none at all.”’ 

‘“* Good God, child, do you think that matters? 
You must have a pretty poor opinion of me! ” 

She rose to her feet. ‘‘ I think you have already 
had reason to learn what my opinion is. Or do you 
think of me that I’d allow any man——” She bit 
her lip, head high, but would not look at him. 

John made a hasty effort to retrieve affairs, and 
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not trusting his tongue for safety, would have 
kissed her. But she drew back, with a little guard- 
ing gesture of the hand. 

‘“‘T must explain, I think. But it is not an easy 
thing to have to tell you.”’ She halted there, but 
being perplexed and consequently rather angry, 
he said nothing, and she was forced to go on. 
‘““ My father lost at cards some money that we are 
under an obligation to repay. To save borrowing 
it all at a high interest I lent him what I had from 
my mother, that should have been my dowry. He 
has not been able yet to pay it back. In time he 
will, and then if you choose to speak to him 
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Her eyes fell at the last words, and her breath 
quickened; but John had stuck at the earlier part 
of the sentence. 

“My dear, what does your dowry matter? I 
have enough for both of us, and I’d rather have 
you with ——”’ 

She broke in then. “ But it is not you that Iam 
thinking of. Surely you see that ?”’ 

“Not me?”’ He stared at her, then laughed. 
“Why, child, I’ve heard of Highland pride be- 
fore now. But to refuse a man you love—and you 
love me, Flora, you’ll not deny that now, I think 
—hbecause he has money and you none—— well, 
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if you were the man and I the woman there’d be 
sense in it. But as it is—sweetheart, be reason- 
able! You pay me the very poorest kind of com- 
pliment.” 

She stepped back from his hands. “‘ Oh, you 
think that?’ Nerve-stress was beginning to tell: 
she was on the verge of tears, and grew exasper- 
ated at his dullness. ‘‘ You think that a woman does 
not mind if she brings nothing? We are to have 
no pride then at all?” 

He had wit to counter that. “ You? To bring 
nothing? There’s many a queen has brought her 
husband less.” It was the tone rather than the 
words that made her hold her hands to him. She 
looked at him across their clasp, and said in a low 
voice, with a queer edge to it, “I would take 
everything I had from you, and gladly. I can’t 
give you more than that. But it’s not ourselves. 
See, dear, we have to think now of my father. It 
is a bitter shame to him he should have to borrow 
that money: he can’t have peace till it’s paid back. 
And that will be a while, for the rest of the debt 
must go first. To have to tell a man who asked for 
me—lI couldn’t have told you myself, unless— 
oh, why did you make me? But he must never 
know you know.” 

John spoke impulsively. ‘‘ Why, I could give 
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him ——”’ and then he realized what he was 
saying. 

Flora turned white. “‘ What did you say?” she 
said. 

He had the bone-bred obstinacy of the Nor’-east 
in him, well roused by now. Her face and voice 
were scarcely needed as commentary on what he 
had said; but he had said it, and in any case, 
apology would only worsen it, and partly with an 
instinctive sense of that he stuck to his words, 
trying to justify them. 

“The sensible thing would be to let me square 
the debt—oh, as a loan, of course. That’s under- 
stood.” 

She was quite silent for some half a minute. 
Then: “ You’d go to him and say that? You? 
And it’s the daughter of a man you think of so 
you would be marrying? Under his roof, too? 
Well, I can assure you, Mr. Crawford, that my 
father and 1 may be what you seem to think us, 
but we have a shade of self-respect, at all events. 
I owe you a heavy enough debt as it is, and last 
night and this morning I was glad to be owing it. 
Now it will be a burden on me till the day I am 
dead.” 

She had lost her temper with some thorough- 
ness, and John’s went after it. There is no anger 
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so hot as that with one we love and have offended: 
his flared then furiously, calmer than hers on the 
surface, Scot against Gael, but none the cooler or 
more merciful. “‘ You have a pleasant impression 
of me, Miss Macleod! I offer you marriage, I 
make an honest attempt to smooth the difficulties 
out of the way of it, and you turn on meas if I had 
insulted you e 

“You have insulted my father, and expect me 
to listen to you! I asked you—lI tell you the thing 
he is ashamed of, and ask you to spare him owning 
it to you—and you would go straight from that, 
you with your money, and—oh, I| thought differ- 
ently of you!” 

John struck his hand on the table. “ And 
I of you, then! I thought you loved me, and God 
knows I was near worship of you, like any raw 
boy with a book of poems. Well, I’ll know better 
than to expect anything of a Highlander but sheer 
barren pride a 

There was a second meaning possible in the 
last two words, and it was so they came to her. 
‘* Pride—and you are telling us, you of the rich 
Low Country, we are to have none, because we 
have nothing else? We have that, at least, and we 
will keep it, whether or not you'll dare to sneer 
at us! Pride—oh, I know mine’s humbled— 
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you’ve that to boast of at least. I'll never cease to 
be ashamed that I should Well, you’re my 
guest, at least.” 

‘“‘ For as short a time as I can manage it.’’ He 
also was furiously on his dignity. Then, as she 
turned to the door, he flung off suddenly the 
anger that was riding him, crying “‘ Flora, Flora!” 
She halted a moment, and he realized that he was 
losing her, and the fury of his need, and lost his 
head: he reached her in a stride, crushed her 
against him, and forced her face up, taking no 
heed of her resistance. For the moment he was 
aware of nothing but a mad resolve never to let 
her go. 

She tore herself away as he stopped for breath, 
and staggered from him, leaning against the wall. 
He did not know he had brought Mad Neil back 
to her, the touch of pawing hands on her helpless 
body, the muttered words that were unknown yet 
horrible; or that the sheer loathing in her eyes 
was nearly as much for her own unwilled response 
to what he enforced. He saw the loathing, and he 
read no further. The stab of agony re-fired his 
anger, that the refusal of outcry held to a deadly 
calm. He bowed, smiling insultingly—he would 
have cut the heart out of another man who had 
given her that smile—and left the room. 
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When he took leave of her, an hour later, it 
was in her father’s presence. She said nothing to 
his formal farewells, except to hope he would have 
a pleasant ride, and curtsied. They did not shake 
hands. 

He mounted at the blue gate, outside the garden, 
and left the white house placid on its brae. As he 
rode through the river he found a rose he had set 
that morning on his coat lapel, and flung it with 
an oath in the brown water. It swirled to his horse’s 
hoof and was driven under. At the ridge he half 
halted, making as if to turn again, but would not; 
and when he did look back the house was out of 
sight. 
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CHAPTER XII 


“Thy fair enchaunted cup and warbling charms 
No more have power on me: their force is null’d.” 
Samson AGONISTES. 


HERE had been frost in the night and a 

high wind coming after, and now brown 
leaves ran in the sun through College Bounds and 
Chanonry. Under a pale bright sky the trees 
splashed orange, and the light was gay on the 
scarlet togas of a few students on their away from 
lecture, beside the grey arched granite crown of 
King’s. John Crawford, riding a leggy and tem- 
peramental sorrel mare down the Spital Brae, felt 
suddenly that twenty-seven, after all, was nearly 
thirty, and thirty was plaguey near being middle- 
aged. It was a whole ten years since his own brief 
venture in the toga rubra, that had lasted no more 
than a winter session before he changed the aca- 
demic scarlet for His Majesty’s, and left Humanity 
for an ensign’s commission in a marching regiment. 
The sight of the Crown brought back the smell of 
old wood in the class-rooms, the deep splayed 
windows, looking out to sea, the splendid Flemish 
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carvings of the chapel, saved vi et armis from a 
Reforming mob, and the dour countenance of his 
old Regent. There had been good days, too, when 
the snow lay heavy in the Spital and the Gallow- 
gate, and King’s men met the rival and younger 
university of Marischal on the cope of either brae, 
and asked no quarter. He sighed, with a touch of 
condescension at the memory: he had been in 
bloodier fights since then, and now, he told himself, 
had seen the world and lost illusion over it, and 
was settling down to middle-age and marriage. 
Not unhappily—oh, to be certain, not unhap- 
pily. The old place on Daurside—there could 
be no better lot than to live there all his days 
and hand it on, no worse or somewhat better, 
to his son; and Burnett, assuredly, was all that 
should content him in a wife. By far the best 
foundation for a marriage was precisely the staid 
matter-of-course affection that, he was glad to 
think, existed between the pair of them. Romantic 
passion was well enough for boys and poets, but 
he was neither; he had had his dose of it, got off 
with nothing worse than a singed self-respect, 
that now was healing rapidly. Most men made 
fools of themselves once in their lives, or a woman 
fooled them; and if they were wise men, they 
recovered and forgot about her. And it was right 
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that she should know her power was transient. ... 
He recalled again a passage in the Journal, three 
weeks earlier: ‘‘ A marriage has been arranged 
and will shortly take place, between John Gordon 
Crawford, Esquire, younger of Skrine, and Miss 
Magdalen Burnett, only daughter of the late Keith 
Silver, Esquire, Aberdeen.” 

He could see it plainly enough, in rather 
cramped pale type, and wondered what it looked 
like in the Scotsman, to which, since the Silver 
family came out of Lothian, the paragraph had 
been sent also. He remembered copies of the 
Scotsman lying by the mails on the round parlour 
table at Coll House. Flora Macleod would know 
of it a week ago. 

It would not matter to her: she had never cared 
for him: but he had a certain pleasure in thus 
showing her how easily he could cast aside a 
temporary folly. If her vanity suffered, he declined 
to pity her. . . . He could see her lift the Scoss- 
man to the light, the sun on her blue gown and 
gleaming hair. ... The sorrel plunged pro- 
testingly at a sudden causeless wrenching of the 
curb, stumbled on ill-placed setts, and nearly fell 
with him. He came back to the Aulton High Street, 
and turned by the high-shouldered Town-House 
into Chanonry. 
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Burnett was in her uncle’s placid drawing-room, 
and turned from the window, curtseying sedately. 
Since she stood no taller than his shoulder, he 
had to stoop a good long way to kiss her hand, 
and did not see her eyes on his bent head. It oc- 
curred to him to wonder why she sighed, but the 
question passed in an admiration for the gentle 
beauty of her as she sat down by the fire on a slim 
chair. There was a fragile daintiness in her whole 
person, the delicate skin that barely warmed to 
rose, the piled soft hair, only too fine and gleam- 
ing to be colourless, the hands on the dove-grey 
of her silk gown: he had a warm sense of his own 
strength beside her, a resolution, too, that had a 
good deal more in it than vanity, to give her the 
protection that she needed, make her happy, since 
her life depended on him. He felt in his pocket for 
a string of rose-white coral he had bought that 
morning from a sailor in the Docks. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


“ Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their houres.”’ 
Tue Tutrpoe Book or Ayres. 


T the break of the long drought, autumn 

came to the Isles with the stored rain. The 
country folk, back from the inland sheilings, had 
the barley pulled and in before the worst of it, 
but it caught the middle of the winter thatching, 
and in many villages the shorn oats stood in wet 
stooks till they were sprouted and no use for any- 
thing but fodder. At Coll itself the thick walls 
sweated damp and the mirrors clouded as day 
after day the tall grey ghosts of rain swept from 
the moor and crossed indifferently the leaden sea. 
There was sickness in the townships, too, among 
the children, and Flora, in pattens and a cloak of 
country homespun, her hair hooded, went from 
one house to another, jesting, advising, encourag- 
ing the wailing mothers, till the Storravat doctor, 
a little man red-eyed with want of sleep, drove 
her back home with a pat on the arm that con- 
tradicted all the scolding he had given her. 
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The Baintighearna was busy enough these 
days, and though her heart was sore for the sick 
bairns, she was glad enough to have the occupa- 
tion. The pier progressed at least, for the rain was 
not stormy yet, but the mild remorseless soak of 
the West Country. It puddled in hollows of the 
new cement, rusted iron tools and made the work- 
men grumble; but the rough breakwater rose 
steadily, and they could stand on it now with the 
tide at any height but a spring flood. She made 
herself more interested than she felt, for it was the 
one thing then that gave her any cause for plea- 
sure. Macleod had fallen into a moody gloom, the 
dubhachas, the leaden blackness of the soul that is 
the profoundest curse upon the Highlands, and 
for most of the day sat staring, head upon hand, 
into the fire, to rouse at times to a peevish outburst 
at some shortcoming of herself, the maids, the 
crofters, or the War Office—whichever might 
chance to focus his attention. Almost she fell her- 
self into the lethargy, for she had cause enough 
for hopelessness. John Crawford had hardly rid- 
den up the brae before she was desperate for his 
return. 

She fought the craving at first with a fierce 
anger, admittedly for the blatant condescension 
that assumed her father would allow his debt to 
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her to be paid by a handful of guineas from her 
suitor: a wrath not cooled by a lurking doubt that 
Crawford might be right, and strengthened by 
what, after all, was the main ground of its inten- 
sity, anger that he should stoop to such a gross- 
ness. Not being wont to analyse her own emotions, 
even with accuracy, she did not realize that an 
anger not quite unjustified was kept in being by 
a deeper fire of shame burning beneath, in a 
memory that she fought out of her mind save in 
the lengthening nights when she lay, too weary 
to control her thoughts, in a daze of wakefulness, 
hearing the croon of the shore and the endless 
drive of rain upon her window. Below her stub- 
born wrath was her own surrender to the forced 
contemptuous kisses of their quarrel, a memory 
coloured far more deeply than she knew by the 
print on her inner mind of Neil’s attack on her; 
for the first time in her life she had known panic, 
and that John, from whom she knew herself un- 
guarded, should rouse that fear and find her, self- 
betrayed, powerless against it, stirred a revulsion 
that needed very long for its allaying. 

But the time went, and the last protest of her 
old integrity died in the new stark sense of in- 
completeness. The former virgin self of her was 
lost; and as the resentment of its passing died she 
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came to think of him with less injustice, reached 
in a while some sort of comprehension of what 
had driven him at thought of losing her, and then, 
reassured, with the thing left merely in her con- 
sciousness, could see the source of quarrel too 
from his side, and grasp how unthinking had been 
his impetuous suggestion, and how his very anger 
with himself for making it held him the dourer 
then to what he had said. Her growing remorse 
wrought her to self-abasement; for a while she 
almost welcomed the thought that he must be 
cured of love for a woman who could treat him 
in such fashion. But if by miracle he should come 
again, there could be now no question of forgive- 
ness. What he chose to take was his before the 
asking. 

The rainy weeks went by, and he did not come. 
In the days she told herself that he cared no longer; 
but at night she dared ask, if after all, since he 
must needs be generous, he could forgive, de- 
sired her still, but thought, as he had good reason, 
she was lost to him. The last of her pride vanished 
at the idea that he might suffer, and at two of a 

rainy night she lit her candle, crept bare-footed 
downstairs for pen and paper, and wrote till the 
grey of dawn was at her window, though the letter 
that she sealed at last was some ten lines. He might 
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not care still; if so, she was abased enough for 
punishment. Also, he might, and she must leave 
no chance that he should suffer for their folly. 
She tore the drafted letters into fragments, put 
them away, and tucked the finished one below 
her pillow. Waking, she found it underneath her 
breast, and crimsoned; but there was a song on 
her lips as she went down the stairs. 

There were two days before the mail went out, 
and she had to wait for it. The runner tramped 
up the brae, put the bag by the kitchen door, and 
went on to Gress. Angus took in the leather wallet 
to the parlour, and Flora slipped to her room to 
seal up a new cover for her letter, since its own 
bore signs of where for two days she had carried 
it. When she had copied it and torn the old one, 
she looked for a moment at the firm clear direc- 
tion. It was strange to think that Crawford’s hand 
would touch it, that his eyes would be the next to 
see the written lines she had just hidden from her 
own. She pictured the small white thing on its 
long 1ourney—the Minch and the Sound of Sleat 
and round Kintyre, all through the Inner Isles 
to the Clyde and Glasgow, then the long road to 
Aberdeen and Daurside. And after that—but she 
dared not think what his face might show when 
he had read it. With it in her hand she came down 
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again to the parlour, and found her father with 
the Edinburgh papers. His temper had cleared 
somewhat with a finer morning, and he had read 
her bits and scraps of news—one of John Craw- 
ford. 

There was no pocket in her gown, and she 
could not put the letter in her breast again. She 
doubled it in her hand to hide the name on it, and 
laid it in the bottom of her work-basket, until 
there should be time to burn it unobserved. Mac- 
leod was interested in the news of his guest’s be- 
trothal: he had a lonely man’s delight in scraps of 
gossip. And she answered calmly, though when 
he said at last: ‘‘ He was a likely lad; I don’t mind 
admitting, Flora, that I wished the pair of you 
might make a match of it,”’ she achieved no more 
than a very creditable laugh, and a remark that 
she must go and see Christina about dinner. 

She drove back thought until the evening, but 
it mastered her then, and she changed her gown 
and shoes again, put on a thick pelisse, and went 
down the brae. It was the very opening of Octo- 
ber: the equinoctial storms had swept the rain- 
clouds, and the early night was clear, with a cold 
wind, out of a sky like dusky mother-of-pearl. 
The tide was at the full with whispering foam, and 
the wind carried peatsmoke from the villages. She 
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walked on the hard sand to the turn of the Bay, 
and checked, going back again with the wind be- 
hind her. The stunning of the loss of hope was 
over, and she had to face another and a worse 
thing. The facts seemed to make inference in- 
evitable: either, already pledged to this Miss 
Silver, he had allowed himself an easy faithless- 
ness; or had made light holiday love to a woman 
who was fool enough to take him seriously, before 
returning to his own allegiance. The latter alterna- 
tive was the more damaging to her own self-re- 
spect, but before she had climbed the brae in the 
windy dusk she had come to desire fiercely it 
should be the true one, since of the two it left 
him a shade more honesty, might give herself 
some sharing in the blame. Somehow she had in- 
vited him to hold her lightly: men had another 
standard in these things. Then she remembered 
he had offered marriage . . . Miss Silver’s lover; 
and was forced to face the bitter knowledge that 
the pain of mere loss was paradise to the death of 
esteem for this man whom she loved. 

She did not lie awake that night, but slept at 
once, a heavy sodden sleep, filled with fantastic 
dreams of endless journeyings. When breakfast 
was by with she took a bolt of linen from her store- 
cupboard, and set to the cutting out of a dozen 
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pillow-slips. She laid the seam of the first and 
went to work on it; but the monotonous task was 
too mechanical, and left her mind free. Even to 
give her orders to the maids was a business with 
so much of habit in it that it proved no refuge 
from the hammer-beat of one recurrent thought. 
If she could have let herself break down it might 
have eased her, but at night she was incapable of 
outburst. The loss even of unsatisfied need was 
was like a blindness. She was like some half- 
metamorphosed nymph in Ovid, midway between 
a woman and a stone, and still aware of it. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“ He that I loved most, I weened he had loved me.” 
La Morte DartTuur. 


HE last of the light was fading, and rather 

early. Burnett picked up her drawing-board 
and carried it to the window, with a glance at the 
leaden sky that boded snow. The drawing, how- 
ever, required no further work, for it was finished; 
for the last half-hour indeed she had done nothing 
but bend over it, unmoving. It was a day when 
every accomplished gentlewoman used a pencil: 
in her own room there hung a set of careful little 
landscapes, Old-Machar towers, the arched Brig 
of Balgownie, romantic spots of the kind, the 
foliage touched in according to the precepts of 
her drawing-master: thin, dainty, formal work, 
neither better nor worse than its counterparts in 
every house in Chanonry. But the drawing on the 
board was different from the careful pencil sketches, 
or even from the crayon portrait of her aunt that 
was her masterpiece. She was not concerned, how- 
ever, with esthetic values. For the first time, after 
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.much endeavour, she had achieved a satisfying 
likeness of John Crawford, and she hugged the 
pleasure of it in contented silence, like a child 
that has got away by itself, and can live deep in 
some gorgeous fairy-tale. 

It would have been a simpler matter if she 
could have made herself ask him to sit for her; 
but annoyed as she had been by her own shyness, 
she had never quite been able to manage that, 
though she knew that he would have done it readily 
enough. He had always borne himself towards her 
with a grave kindness, that was elder-brotherly 
if not slightly avuncular: the touch of solemnity 
gave her a quiet amusement sometimes, though 
she would not have chosen that it should be 
changed—not yet, at all events. There was a little 
secret smile in her eyes as she brooded over the 
new-finished drawing: then they were veiled, and 
her breast rose and fell less steadily below its lace. 
There would be, in time, a day when their for- 
mality must alter: she knew, and no longer feared 
to face the knowledge, that she would be glad of 
it, but meanwhile she was no less glad that he had 
not sought to hasten her in any way, that the whole 
affair had come as quietly as the daylight. 

She touched the beads of coral at her throat, 
his gift, and brought the diamonds of her ring 
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against her chin. Putting her pencil down, she 
raised the jewels to her lips and looked at them, 
her eyes deep and contented: a rose-cut stone was 
set in smaller ones, and the dim light drew from 
them a moony glimmer. Soon, very soon—well, 
she was ready now, no more afraid. She would 
not stint her gifts, nor underrate them. If he chose 
to desire the self that it seemed now she had 
guarded all her life for him, that was enough to 
give it royal value. That he should find his needs 
fulfilled in her . .. at least he claimed nothing in 
vain that she could give him. And she would see 
him in a few hours’ time. 

She sighed at that: it would have been so much 
pleasanter if he could have dined quietly with 
them, as had become his habit once a week or so, 
or if, more rare, but an even deeper happiness, 
she and her uncle could have gone to Skrine. 
The lights, the crowd and chatter of a party, were 
unwelcome. Still, he had brought her some new 
books: he would be sure to come and ask how she 
had liked them. And she wanted to know if he 
had bought the Wildfire colt he spoke about. It 
gave her keen pleasure that he should talk to her 
of his affairs, as he had come to do, the matters of 
his daily life at Skrine. She loved the old place 
for his sake already, dreamed at her sewing of 
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the low grave rooms of it, where in a few months’ 
time would be her home. The garden there, with 
the tall rose-trees scenting a summer evening: 
John’s footsteps in the hall—she blushed furiously 
in the dusk, and then laughed, very low and softly. 
She had been duly taken over the house by John 
and the old housekeeper, and the good woman 
had played proud showman to a carved Dutch 
cradle. 

The gate clashed then, and she came back to 
the tall shadows of the room about her. Her uncle 
would find her sitting in the dark. She dropped 
a sheet of paper on the drawing, and running 
across the room, rang for the lamps, smiling to 
see the firelight catching again the diamonds of 
her ring. 
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CHAPTER XV 


“ An air that kills 
From yon far country blows.” 
Tue SuropsHire Lap. 


T was a very long and formal dinner, and the 

table was nearly as long as the meal itself. 
Burnett, down near the foot of it, listened politely 
to her neighbour’s fulminations against modern 
music, its lack of tune, of rhythm, its brutal har- 
monies: that German man—what was his name— 
Beethoven—chose to set up mere flagrant hunt 
for novelty. . . . A silver dish thrust suddenly 
between them, and since the Charlotte Russe it 
bore was very firm in the crust and the sauce 
slippery, she lost the next stage of the lecture in 
an endeavour not to jeopardize the new white 
gauze she had chosen to show her uncle’s birth- 
day gift of a pearl necklace. Mr. Nicol’s opinions 
continued, and he waved the dish by: his audience, 
who had lost, without regret, his last five sen- 
tences, looked up at him with a sedate attention, 
and he took time to approve of the silky hair and 
delicate grave face between long earrings of pierced 
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filigree. A charming little thing indeed: a woman 
who could listen with intelligence. He began a 
discourse on Italian opera, and Burnett, apparently 
all ears for information, had leisure to steal another 
glance along the ranks of flowers and gleaming 
damask, and smile to herself because John looked 
politely bored. She could not hear what his neigh- 
bour said, but she knew Mrs. Innes: John had 
told her he disapproved of just that kind of woman, 
and certainly he looked as if courtesy barely con- 
cealed a lack of interest in the plump shoulders 
that were doing their best with him. 

Her glance drewa momentary response, with the 
expression of a fellow-conspirator, and there was 
a small dimple at the corner of her mouth as she 
went back to Charlotte Russe and the Italian opera, 
recalled by a pause in her companion’s voice. 

It seemed an interminable time before the 
chatter poised on a lull as Mrs. Lindesay swept a 
glance around the table. The women’s coloured 
gowns drifted together outside the radius of the 
candle-light, and moved in a procession from the 
room. John happened to be nearest to the door, 
and Burnett, passing by him as he held it, was well 
aware that the train of her white gauze gown had 
brushed his foot. 
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The drawing-room, unexpectedly, proved in- 
teresting. She had already noticed near the other 
end of the table a lady in black with thick white 
hair under a jade-green turban, and bright eyes, 
sword-blue, in a weather-beaten face traced with 
fine wrinkles—a stranger, but visibly a person of 
some consequence. Now she discovered who she 
was, Miss Eliza Mackenzie, sister of Seaforth, 
on a visit to a married niece in Aberdeen. Her 
age and status set her with the dowagers, and in 
the crowd Burnett had no great chance of presen- 
tation; but she watched her eagerly from the knot 
of girls where she was sitting. The Highlands, 
and especially the Isles, stood for romance to her, 
and it had been something of a disappointment 
that John had been rather uncommunicative about 
his visit there: the most she had got out of him 
was that the Storravat folk were very kind and 
friendly, but the scenery uninteresting, with no 
hills, and there had been, too, a long drought 
that had spoilt his fishing. But perhaps he would 
take her west some day—not to the Isles, per- 
haps, but down the Great Glen to Morar of the 
tragic memories. Miss Mackenzie’s soft High- 
land voice could scarcely reach her through the 
clash of talking, but an Italian duet, all trills and 
top-notes, chastened the noise a little, and gave 
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her leisure to admire the stranger’s gown of deep 
black velvet, the fall of her long scarf of Spanish 
lace. 

There was another song, and in the buzz that 
followed, her thoughts were interrupted by her 
hostess. Miss Silver would favour them now, to 
the harp . . .? Burnett turned red, for she hated 
being conspicuous in public; but she was too well- 
bred to fuss with a denial, and as she rose and 
crossed the room to the tall gilt harp, she caught 
Miss Mackenzie’s blue eyes smiling encourage- 
ment, and looked back gratefully, with a sudden 
wish that she could sing a Gaelic song for her. 

The door opened as she took her seat, and the 
men entered. The disturbance checked her pre- 
lude for a moment, and by the time it was over it 
had occurred to her that one of her songs had at 
least a Gaelic tune to it, though the words were 
Scots. She caught a glance from John, smiled 
back to him, then, turning, played a silvery ar- 
peggio, and began to sing in her small, sweet 


contralto: 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever, 
Ae fareweel, and that forever... . 


The haunting sadness of the air rose through the 
blur of voices: one of the pedals of Mrs. Linde- 
say’s harp was a little stiff, and she had to be careful 
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not to let it spoil the frail accompaniment. She 
had sung the first verse before she could look at 
Miss Mackenzie and find a pleased attention in 
her face. Enheartened, she sang on, her soft voice 
fuller; she turned her body a little, to reach the 
farther strings, and met John’s eyes, and the sight _ 
of them almost made her voice unsteady. He was 
staring at her with a kind of horror, and under its 
weather-brown his face had paled a little. She had 
to go on, but was through the verse before she 
ventured on another glance at him. He was not 
looking at her then, and his face was normal, but 
she was hotly conscious of the passion in the words 
as she continued, dropping the third verse that 
made the song too obviously a man’s one: 

Had we never lo’ed sae kindly, 

Had we never lo’ed sae blindly, 


Never met, or never parted, 
We had neer been broken-hearted. 


She had not remembered, beginning it, anything 
but the lovely air that the words carried—though 
even then, Euphemia Grant had just concluded 
an impassioned aria from Orfeo. Her cheeks flamed, 
but she sang on gallantly, cutting another verse, 
however; it took all her courage to repeat the 
opening one, that serves also for close; and the 
courage and the misery gave her voice a quality 
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that was not common to it. The murmuring talk 
had ended altogether when she finished, and there 
was a little clamour of applause. But she refused 
requests that she would sing again, and crossed 
the room to her place with her head high. She 
could not forbear a glance at John, and as their 
eyes met he started like a man just wakened, 
hesitated for a moment, then came and sat by her, 
and as she looked up unhappily to meet his dis- 
approval, spoke some conventional compliment 
upon the song. 

She had a moment of relief, but his voice was 
chilly, and she grew afraid again that she had 
shocked him, and sought for words, fumbling 
the while with the clasp of the bracelet she had 
taken off to play. He stooped to fasten it for her, 
and as she shrank in half-resentful humiliation 
from the touch, began to talk about Burns in a 
voice that was perfectly ordinary, and had no 
shadow of unfriendliness. He was not angry with 
her: if he had been shocked for a moment at her 
choice of words to sing in public, it would seem 
that after all he understood, and she was grateful. 
She smiled her thanks and answered, when a new 
voice interrupted them—a low soft voice, but 
with a commanding ring under the softness. 


She glanced round, finding black Spanish lace 
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close to her eyes, and a slim hand that glittered; 
John had stood to his feet and was bowing to Miss 
Mackenzie. 

“You surely have not forgotten me, Mr. 
Crawford ?”’ 

He countered. “I did not venture to intrude 
upon your recollection, ma’am. But I am flattered 
that you should remember me.” 

She laughed pleasantly, but there was a touch 
of sternness in the sword-blue eyes that met his 
own over her painted fan. It passed as she turned 
to Burnett, who had risen. ‘“‘ You will present our 
singer, Mr. Crawford ”” But before he could 
speak she was talking to the girl herself. “ Your 
voice is charming, child. Do you know that your 
song is an old Gaelic air, and my great favourite? 
Iam Highland, you know—of the Isles, indeed— 
and even with your Scots words you bring back 
the West to me.’”’ She hummed the tune under her 
breath to the Gaelic vocables of the refrain: 


‘ . A . 
‘Hi cro’s na horo eile... 


She had seated herself now, and waved Burnett 
to a place beside her on the slim gilded sofa. John 
paused uncertainly, but she looked up at him and 
motioned him to sit down on her other hand. 
There was a queerly obstinate set about his mouth. 
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Miss Mackenzie went on talking for a moment 
about Gaelic music, and Burnett, pleased by her 
approval, lost her shyness, and ventured to ask her 
if she sang herself. 

“* No, no! I love music well—too well to murder 
it. I sing in church, where there is a crowd to 
cover me, and when I am alone for my own plea- 
sure, but I had sooner kilt my coats and dance 
Sean Truibhas in a drawing-room than raise my 
voice there! And I am not sure that it would 
not be the lesser scandal!’’ She looked at her own 
slim foot with frank approval, and went on, “ You 
do not know the Isles, by any chance?” 

Burnett said, ‘‘ No. I wish I did. But Mr. 
Crawford has been there quite recently.” 

One corner of Miss Mackenzie’s mouth gave 
a little twitch. “So I believe. In fact I had the 
pleasure of meeting him at my brother’s in Stor- 
ravat.”” She turned to John. “ You stayed, did 
you not, with some dear friends of mine—or at 
all events with a man whose daughter is my friend 
—Torquil Macleod ?” 

“* T had the honour to be his guest for some days 
—yes,”’ he answered in a voice without expression. 

“Then you will be sorry to hear that he is 
dead.” She looked up at the last words, and un- 
furled her fan. 
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John’s hand shut with a jerk, but there was no 
great feeling in the voice that answered. “ In- 
deed? I am sorry to learn that. I had not heard of 
it. There has been nothing in our journal here.” 

“‘T daresay not. I think they had no connec- 
tions in this quarter. And in any event, it would 
hardly be surprising if Miss Macleod should fail 
to think of it, poor child.” 

Burnett, listening, was a little disappointed at 
the lack of sympathy in John’s response. “* Prob- 
ably not.”’ And then, perfunctorily, ““ How is she 
—DMiss Macleod ?”’ 

“Flora?” The fan swayed steadily, and over 
it the bright eyes watched, a little grimly. He 
looked up suddenly, and she went on. “ It is an 
unfortunate business altogether.” Her bracelet 
caught the tassel of her fan then, and she stopped 
to free it, still looking at her neighbour, who 
made no attempt to help her get it loose. After a 
moment’s pause he said very casually, “‘ You were 
about to remark, ma’am fen. 

“* Oh—about Flora. Poor child, I wonder what 
is to become of her. Major Macleod died very 
suddenly, and I should be surprised if he left her 
much more than would bury him and pay her 
blacks. My cousin, to be sure, young Auchen- 
tilloch, seems more than willing to charge him- 
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self with the lassie’s future; and really, tocher or 
not, he might do a good deal worse. You will re- 
member her? ” 

He answered stiffly: ‘‘ I remember Miss Mac- 
leod very well.” A pause, then: “‘ Your—cousin, 
did you say?—has my congratulations.” 

She laughed, and her eyes were kinder again. 
““T wish he had earned them. But I doubt whether 
he will, in that airt anyhow. Though it is by far 
the most wise-like thing that she could do, since 
the only alternative seems to go out as governess.” 

““Good God!’ said he. “‘ But that’s sheer 
slavery!” 

“You may well say that! And she’s no woman 
for it. Her beauty will be little asset to her. But 
she’s too proud to help easily. She has a place that 
seems respectable enough, and I doubt that’s the 
best there is for it. Unless, of course, she marries 
Cousin Francis.”’ She turned to Burnett. “ You 
will be thinking, Miss Silver, that Highland man- 
ners have been overrated! But you must forgive 
my chatter, for I love Flora Macleod well, and I 
am much concerned for her.” 

Burnett turned pink at the apology, and made 
a little deprecating gesture. ‘Indeed, Miss 
Mackenzie, I could not but be interested in so 
sad a story. To be a governess—it is a respectable 
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calling, no doubt, but the insecurity, and in so 
many places the constant humiliation—I am so 
sorry for poor Miss Macleod. And if she and her 
father are friends of Mr. Crawford’s, then of 
course .’ She blushed and smiled, looking at 
John, who was staring at the harp across the room 
as if he had never seen one before, and considered 
that it looked unpleasant. 

Miss Mackenzie’s coloured fan shut with a 
snap. She gave Burnett a keen glance. “I beg 
your pardon? You are a kinswoman of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s?” 

** We are betrothed, so it is natural I should be 
interested in his friends.” Her colour deepened. 
“Tf there is anything I could do to help Miss 
Macleod ”” She feared then that she had been 
presumptuous, and added hastily, “I hope very 
much that some day I shall see the Highlands.” 

“Oh! ”’ Miss Mackenzie looked from one to 
the other. John Crawford was still staring at the 
harp. “‘ Indeed, they are worth a visit, if you can 
face rough travelling. You can take a chaise down 
the Great Glen from Inverness, of course, right 
to Fortwilliam in the Cameron country. General 
Wade’s roads are the only good things that came 
out of that black business a hundred years ago. 
But there is nothing north of that, and even on 
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the roads you are better riding, if you have any 
preference for z 

A man’s voice interrupted deferentially. Their 
host was speaking to her from behind. “‘ Pardon 
me, ma’am—my wife is wishful to know if you 
would care for a rubber? ” 

She turned with a soft sweep of lace and velvet. 
“T should like it of all things, Mr. Lindesay. Miss 
Silver, I am in your debt for a real pleasure.’ She 
bowed in John’s direction, and was gone, leaving 
the two to carry on their conversation. 
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“The like of us maun till oor wark again, though oor herts 
were beating as hard as ony hammer.” 
Tue ANTIQUARY. 


HE days dragged over the Isles to the mouth 

of winter, and the folk settled to the Three 
Dead Months. The peat fires blazed in the houses 
where they sat around them for the ceilidh, spin- 
ning and carding or making the great cloudy nets 
for herring, with the children hanging at the edge 
of the loft above, or peering from the box-bed to 
listen to the songs and stories: and if there were 
young folk in the house the floor would be cleared 
by and by, and the dancers foot it to Ruari Dall 
the blind piper’s tunes, and he played like the 
piper to the King of Elfland; or if there were no 
piper or the mood for gaiety was not upon him, 
they would dance instead to the fiddle of an old 
man who was a sailor, or a girl with a voice like a 
thrush would sing a port-a-bheul for them, till 
Ruari came out of his dreams and woke the pipes 
not to a reel but to the stateliness of the ceo/-mor, 
the noble tragic pibrochs that have the sea and 
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the stars and the mountains in them, and the high 
breaking hearts of a lost cause. 

But at Coll House there was no telling of old 
stories. The dubhachas was heavy on Macleod, 
and he seldom spoke unless it were not avoidable. 
Flora sang now and then after dinner, but her 
voice had less roundness, and by and by her piano 
went out of tune with the constant damp, and she 
left it till the travelling tuner should visit Stor- 
ravat again upon his round. Ruari Dall came now 
and again, and was bidden ben to the parlour for 
the dram from the master of the house that High- 
land courtesy must needs accord his calling. One 
night when the waves were loud in a southerly 
gale, he played for them The Lament for the 
Harp Tree. The pouring music of it filled the 
low room, stately at first, then quickening pas- 
sionately in the intricate variations, till the sound 
went through the steady candle-glow like the pulse 
of the Northern Lights in a winter sky. It came 
about Flora’s soul like a great wind: she breasted 
the rush of it, and the life came back to her. When 
Ruari had given the ribboned reeds to the boy 
who led him, drunk off his glass and gone with a 
grave ‘“‘ Oidhche mhath ’n tigh,” she went to her 
room, and the frost on her went out in weeping. 

Next day she faced the cold beginning of the 
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world again. She had lost her old self and the one 
that should have come in place of it, fulfilling it. 
But there were the years yet, and she set herself 
to live them, to fit herself once more into the old 
surroundings that being unchanged were now 
more alien than a strange country. It took a chilly, 
four-in-the-morning courage, but it gave an aim 
at least to the obstinate strength of being in her. 
Whatever John Crawford was, she had loved him 
at all events, and she would not leave him the guilt 
of having spoilt her life. 

Only the readjustment to familiar circumstance 
was not long needed. She woke in the dark one 
night to hear the farm-dog howling, and felt a 
sudden awe like a cold breath. Still half-asleep, 
she struck a light and opened the door of her 
room, and the light fell on the twisted body of her 
father, flung at the stair-head where the stroke 
had smitten him and left him speechless, his pallid 
face drawn horribly aside. She ran through the 
dark of the house and called the maids, sending 
Angus meanwhile into Storravat for Dr. Millar, 
and the three women got him to his bed; but he 
died in the dawn when the ebb turned on the 
sands. 

There was a crowded three days then before 
the burying. The late laird’s sister came to her 
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from Storravat, and helped her busily with one 
thing and another: she had no kinsman on the 
island, for her father had been the only son of a 
cadet of Raasay, and her mother a Mackay from 
the far North. The day of the funeral came cold 
and clear, with a north-easterly wind that drove 
white water over the bitter blue-green of the Bay, 
and there was a great crowd of folk about the 
house. There was no priest of the dead man’s 
church nearer than Skye, for it was not so long 
since the repeal of the Act that had transported 
any Episcopalian minister who dared read the 
liturgy to more than five folk at a time, or give the 
sacraments: so the Chamberlain of Lonay read 
the service over him, where he lay coffined in the 
shadowed parlour, with a white sheet covering 
the mantel looking-glass. Flora sat pale and com- 
posed in her black gown, and Miss Eliza by her, 
and the room was full of black-clad gentlemen 
from Storravat and the other tacks about the island. 
The north-east wind drove peatsmoke down the 
chimney, and she watched the eddying blue spirals, 
and counted again and again the silver buttons 
on the Sheriff’s waistcoat. The Chamberlain’s 
voice hung on Amen and silenced, and four of 
them lifted the coffin and bore it through the 
passage and the porch to where the bier stood on 
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its side against the whitewashed wall; and so Mac- 
leod went out of the blue gate the last time, with 
the men falling gravely in order after him, two 
and two, and the gulls crying overhead to the wail 
of blind Rory’s pipes in the lament Macrimmon 
had made long ago for the dead man’s forefathers. — 

They carried him, turn about at the bier handles, 
over the brae and down to the windy burial-ground 
at Gress, low by the shore, unfenced, with the 
roofless kirk of Saint Olaf to keep guard on him, 
among the nameless sandy mounds of graves; and 
that night Flora rode in to Storravat with Miss 
Eliza, who had carried her off to Seaforth Lodge 
till her affairs should be arranged. 


The settlement was not a complex matter. The 
Chamberlain had another tenant for the tack, 
and there was money for the dead man’s debts, 
which were not serious, save only the borrowing 
from his daughter, and she had said nothing of 
that to the kindly solemn little Procurator-Fiscal, 
who was law-agent also to every gentle family in 
Lonay. But when the debts were paid there was 
even less than Flora had expected, and she left 
the office rather white about the mouth. 

She went down to a merchant’s shop in North 
Beach Street, and settled the bill for her mourning 
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gown of dull black bombazine, and the pelisse 
and beaver bonnet that accompanied it. It was her 
last debt in the town, except for the expense of 
rouping the Coll House furniture, and most of 
that would go to the new tenant, who had bought 
the stock and meant to bring a bride there. She 
had always disliked the little town for its noisy 
quays, the mud of its narrow streets, the smell of 
tar, fish-guts, and tan-bark from the sail-yards; 
but she had a sudden terror at the thought of 
leaving its comparative familiarity, to seek another 
world, resourceless as she was. The brown harled 
houses gave her a sense of shelter, walking past 
them. But it was evident that she must leave Stor- 
ravat, and soon. 

Picking her way through the mud, her black 
skirts lifted, she made for the line of stepping- 
stones across the estuary of the little river, that 
shortened considerably her road to Seaforth Lodge. 
They were broad and flat, but she could not cross 
them in her pattens, and as she bent to loosen the 
strings an eager voice made her rise suddenly, 
slightly annoyed when she saw whose it was, for 
she had just kicked one of the pattens off, and it 
was difficult to be dignified balanced precariously 
on the other. The speaker was a slim dark lad of 
twenty-four or so, in regimentals, with dancing 
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blue eyes, deep-set and wide apart over high cheek- 
bones. His pleasant face was flushed as he saluted, 
but his greeting was carefully formal, and he 
picked up the muddy pattens, and announced his 
intention of paying his respects to Miss Eliza. 
He handed her over the stones, a gallant figure, 
with a good pair of shoulders for scarlet and swing- 
ing tartan and bright accoutrements. The feel of 
the strong wrist was grateful in her cold. forlorn- 
ness. It was overnight that she had refused to 
marry him, and for a few moments then she came 
near wishing she had not. She glanced up at the 
firm young jaw, with the scar of a French bullet 
on the ridge of it, and sighed: there were the 
makings of a finer man in him than in John Craw- 
ford, and—a dimple showed for a second at the 
corner of her mouth—he would never take him- 
self so seriously. But—but—but—the dimple 
vanished in a sigh again. Mrs. Francis Mackenzie, 
whoever she was—and Flora had no illusions 
about most masculine constancy to an unsuccess- 
ful love-affair—would certainly be a lucky woman; 
but her name would not be Flora Macleod, and 
that was about all there was to it. She made in- 
dustrious conversation as she climbed the hill to 
the Lodge upon his arm, and was thankful to pass 
under the square stone with the stag’s head on it. 
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“ Unto this day it doth myn herte boot 
That I have had my worlde as in my tyme.” 
Tue Wvyr or Batues Protocur. 


T was by the drawing-room fireside, after 
dinner, that Miss Eliza turned on her with: 

“Well, my dear, what are you going to do about 
poor Francis?” 

Flora, tethered by the skein of silk on her out- 
stretched hands, turned sudden pink. “I beg 
your pardon, ma’am?”’ 

““ Nonsense, lassie, you heard me well enough, 
or you would not be that colour. It’s a bonny 
colour, too, as I’m sure he would agree with me if 
he could see it. I’ll say this for him, he has a good 
eye in his head, and not such a bad heart under it. 
And you need not pretend he wouldn’t be flayed 
to-morrow to make gloves for you. There’s a 
certain thoroughness about the lad, and I like him 
fort.’ 

Flora looked down at the silk. “‘ Indeed, ma’am, 
you may well. He is as fine a man as | have met, 
and I would give much to have a brother like him.”’ 
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‘““M’ph!” and a sandalled foot tapped with 
some emphasis upon its tabouret. “ I doubt if his 
ambitions are fraternal!” Flora said nothing to 
that, so she went on point-blank. ‘‘ Has he asked 
you yet ?—though I take it he has, for backward- 
ness is not a fault of his, and I hear the recruiting- 
party is recalled on Monday You’re not 
to answer me? He has, then? Well, I thought that. 
And you'll forgive a meddling auld wife, Flora, 
for I happen to be fond enough of the pair of you.” 

Flora let fall the silk, unheeding its entangle- 
ment. “‘ Indeed ma’am, you have been most kind 
to me ”” Her voice broke suddenly, and 
with a little cry she flung herself on her knees, 
her face in Miss Eliza’s grey silk gown, and was 
weeping passionately, the first tears she had shed 
since Ruari’s music. 

Miss Eliza, who had been bred in a downright 
age, swore to herself in very fervent Gaelic. But 
she gathered the slim shaken body, rocking it, 
and crooned soft nursery endearments. ‘‘ Whisht, 
whisht, now, m’eulaidh! What is it that is troubling 
you, mo gheal?” She knew it was hardly likely 
that she would learn that, but had an unpleasantly 
shrewd suspicion as it was, for she had seen much 
in sixty-odd years, and just now she was remem- 
bering a grave outside Calcutta. The date on the 
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stone of it was 1780, and it held the reason why 
Miss Eliza still was young. 

It was a while before the girl’s sobs slackened, 
for she had broken down with the thoroughness 
of the very self-controlled; but she sat up at last, 
with a pang of shame. “I am so sorry. And the 
silk has tangled.”’ She dived for it, mopping her 
eyes with the other hand. 

“* Never mind the silk, now. Or the tears either, 
bairn. They will be good for you. But go and 
bathe your face, for it’s sore begrutten, and then 
if you like we’ll go on with the winding.” As Flora 
left the room she straightened the skein out, 
frowning again as she studied her remembrances, 
and recalled some things the girl had said—and 
not said. Her cousin’s cause, apparently, was cold. 
She was sorry for that, but it was not what troubled 
her, and as Flora, her eyes more normal and her 
cheeks red with cold water and cologne, came 
back reluctantly, she cleared for action. 

The other took the silk meekly on her hands 
again, and for a while its condition occupied them 
both. But it had been nearly wound before its 
adventure, which somewhat limited its possibili- 
ties, and in a few minutes Miss Eliza could con- 
tinue: ‘‘ You’ve refused the lad, I take it? What 
ails you at him? Has he offended you?” 
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‘““Oh no, indeed, ma’am. He has been all that 
was considerate. And I think I have never met a 
man I liked more.” There was a faint emphasis 
on the last verb. 

Miss Eliza slipped the ball between two strands. 
‘* T’ve no wish that you should force your inclina- 
tions, my dear. But it’s quite the most sensible 
thing that you could do. Francis is doing well in 
the Service, and he has Gairloch’s influence.” 

‘“T know that, ma’am—that it would be sen- 
sible, I mean. But—I do not wish to be imper- 
tinent—if a sensible marriage is not Captain 
Mackenzie’s object in choosing me (and you'll 
hardly say it is!) it would be paying him a poor 
compliment to take him on that ground myself.” 

““[’m not precisely sure that Francis would 
agree with you! And if you have nothing against 
him, it’s surely pleasanter than to be something 
between a gentlewoman and a nursemaid, with 
the privilege of neither and the disadvantages of 
both. Or is there someone else that you like better?” 

The sword-blue eyes redeemed the sudden 
question from impertinence, and Flora answered 
as directly, ‘‘ Yes. But it is impossible.” 

“You're sure of that? Lassie, I warn you now, 
pride’s a poor comfort.” 

‘I know that, ma’am. It is my own folly that 
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I have to blame. But it’s too late now for any pos- 
sible amends. I am grateful, believe me, for your 
kindness to me, and for your kinsman’s, but— 
you see how it is. It must be Edinburgh.” 

Miss Eliza had too much sense to offer sym- 
pathy. ‘‘ Well, if it must But remember, 
child, you have friends, if you should need them. 
This Mrs. What’s-her-name—Bell Macdonald’s 
cousin—may be an angel, of course, though I 
doubt if a Macdonald is a judge of angels! The 
best I ever heard of them’s a distaste for Clan 
Campbell.” 

““And for my own as well, ma’am. Not to 
mention yours !” 

Miss Eliza laughed. “ Well, I doubt if there 
was much to choose between the three of us—in 
which, of course, I’m not including Campbell! ” 
And the discussion went off into West Highland 
history. But after Flora had gone to bed her hostess 
sat for a long time in thought, with the fine lines 
round her mouth more marked than usual. At 
last she said: “‘ Damn the man! It’s a cold jour- 
ney,” rang for her maid, and went to bed herself. 
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CHAPTER XVIill 


“To retire from all the pleasures of life, of rational inter- 
course, equal society. . . .” 
Emma. 


T was after the New Year when Flora left the 
island to go to the place in Edinburgh that 

the Procurator Fiscal’s aunt had found for her. 
She did not travel alone, for Miss Eliza had taken 
it into her head to go and visit her married niece 
in Aberdeen, and since the drove-road from Ulla- 
pool to Dingwall would be nearly impossible for a 
lady travelling with luggage, the easiest way was 
to cross in the Glasgow packet and post north- 
ward, an arrangement which she declared quite 
providential, as she could thereby put Flora on 
the Edinburgh coach. 

They sailed in a wild January dusk at the turn 
of the tide, with a gleam of white water on the 
rocks of Arnish to promise them a dusting in the 
Minch. The Seaforth Lodge boat took them over 
from the landing-place to where the Celestina 
rode uneasily, the sound of a capstan chanty blown 
down wind. The cable was up and down as they 
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came alongside, and as Flora tucked a grimly 
philosophic Miss Eliza into her berth, heartened 
a whimpering maid, and saw to the making fast 
of their hand luggage, she could hear trampling 
overhead, and shouted orders and the creak of 
halyards. The Celestina slanted to leeward as 
her topsails filled, and Flora, when she came 
on deck at last, found her bowling down harbour 
in the mouth of a rainy night. There was a string 
of lit windows along the sea-front of the town 
astern, a lonely light in Seaforth Lodge high over 
it, and above the dark rim of hills a primrose arc 
of sky with a thin crescent. There came another 
shouting from the poop, and men moved busily: 
the Celestina went about to clear the point of 
Arnish, and staggered into the Minch, where a 
northerly wind was rousing a fine cross-sea on 
the run of the ebb; and presently the world was 
roaring blackness, with flecks of white and for 
core vague intricate planes of rope and canvas, 
that reeled high over the glow of the poop-lan- 
tern. 

Flora, a shawl on her head, crouched under the 
weather rail on a coil of rope, until the skipper 
wrapped her in an oilskin and took her to walk 
the poop with him, a hand ready always for her 
elbow when the wet planks shifted to an angle 
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more than normally fantastic. He was a mild 
snuff-coloured little man from Islay, with beau- 
tiful silent manners and a power of fist that was 
legendary from Penzance to Aberdeen; and 
knowing Flora’s affairs from the gossip of his 
owner’s agent, did his best to cheer her by a selec- 
tion of carefully edited sea stories, and the offer 
of a dram against the cold. She was glad, too, of 
the cabin-boy’s blue mug of rum-and-milk, for a 
Minch norther in January is no gentle zephyr; 
but the little skipper’s kindness was more com- 
forting still, and she was sorry when at eight bells 
he turned in for his watch below, and left the deck 
to the lanky misogynistic Ayrshire mate. 

The Celestina was notoriously lively, and to- 
night she seemed to roll four ways at once, and 
enjoyed her acrobatics like a kitten. Flora, the 
skipper gone, found it hard to keep her feet in the 
crazy movement, and the mate on watch showed 
no desire to help her; so she pulled Captain Mac- 
lean’s spare oilskins closer round her, and working 
into a place on the stern gratings, attempted then 
to think about the future. 

But thought was difficult: the schooner’s stag- 
gering roll, the wind, the noise, the strong salt 
air and the flying spray, were like a drug. She 
watched the quartermaster, poised at the wheel, 
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above the yellow glow from the brass binnacle, 
the ghostly figure of the mate on his patrol, the 
tower of sails that swooped high in the dark, the 
hissing wave-crests. A vague sense of exhilaration 
filled her: it was good to live and fight in the face 
of hopelessness. She felt the odds, but was con- 
scious, too, of a fierce joy in meeting them, and 
could have sung aloud in the dark wind. Four 
bells had gone when she scrambled at last below 
to the cabin smother, and clinging to the edge 
of her berth, made shift to undress and chock 
herself into it with a damp pillow. 


The lift of spirit that had taken her as the 
Celestina thrashed south to the Shiant Bank 
lasted the journey. In spite of the cold frowst of 
the Edinburgh coach, with its blending of smells 
that varied from damp straw to sal volatile, it was 
with her still when stumbling cramped and numb 
into the ‘‘ White Horse ” yard she faced the chal- 
lenging lift of the tall houses. They rose cut black 
against a sky with chilly stars in it, and a thin and 
_ bitter wind blew from the Firth. The eager cold 
was piercing after a sleepless night, but the sense 
of the great town about her thrilled her too poig- 
nantly to be aware of it. The wild old tales came 
crowding to her mind, of blood and tears, black 
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secret treachery and proud high troth. It was a 
little time before she realized that nobody had 
come to meet her. 

She applied to the guard of the coach at last, 
and he called a caddie for her, who swung her 
trunk up with a mutter of Highland sibilants. 
After the broad Lothian speech and the blurred 
Glasgow of her fellow-passengers, the voice was 
homely, but the touch of the familiar made the 
whole place seem more even a dream as she fol- 
lowed her guide over the crowded plainstanes. It 
was some distance to her destination, in a gaunt 
windy square of the New Town; but though she 
shrank from the thronging street and the strange 
voices, she made herself think instead of the 
Castle, arrogant against the sky, and presently 
there came from it the sound of bugles. 

She needed therousing noteof them some minutes 
later, when she stood with the small hair trunk at 
her side ina draughty portico, and heard the bell ring 
in the high flat house. A harsh-featured maid in a 
starched cap opened the door to her, and she was 
ushered into a lighted room. It proved a dining- 
room, with the table laid for dinner, and she won- 
dered fora momentat the mistake, and then, with a 
sinking of the heart, remembered what Miss Eliza 
had said about the status of her new profession. 
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The door opened again, but it was the dour- 
faced maid returning. “‘ The mistress says will ye 
gang up tae yir room—mem.”’ The last word was 
evidently added on consideration. “‘ She’ll be tae 
see ye when she’ll have had her denner.”’ She led 
the way to the hall again, swung up the trunk as 
easily as a man, and marched, with Flora follow- 
ing, up flight after flight of stairs to a narrow attic, 
whose furniture was adequate but assorted. The 
strip of felt on the floor was lifting in furious 
draughts, but the place was quiet, and evidently 
she would be alone in it: she had feared having 
to share with her two pupils. The maid gave her a 
light and some hot water, but made no attempt to 
help her with unpacking. But her manner was 
respectful notwithstanding. The stranger was 
obviously a gentlewoman, and that in Scotland 
counts for more than wealth or status. 

When she was gone, Flora sat down on the bed 
and looked about her. The room was a little box of 
a place, but after all no smaller than her own at Coll. 
Its furniture was apparently discards from the re- 
plenishment of other chambers, and though it was 
clean, there was a certain impersonal pointlessness in 
its arrangement that made the place uncheerful in 
the cold. She pulled aside the curtains and looked 
out, to find a blank wall near her, witha gleam of sky. 
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It was not heartening; but she called her com- 
mon sense to the rescue, told herself she would 
be better for a tidying-up and some kind of a 
meal, and resolutely unlocked her trunk and got 
out a hair-brush. She changed to the only other 
gown she had, a plain black silk, made from the 
relics of her mother’s wardrobe, drew the tucker 
of fine net about her shoulders, and tied a narrow 
ribbon round her throat. The formal black and 
white set off her colour, strengthened by the salt 
winds of her long journey, and the velvet band on 
her hair brought out the gleam in it. Her courage 
rose with the return to trimness, but it had time 
to waver dolefully before another maid, a kitchen 
girl in a print dress this time, came to the door 
and told her that supper was ready for her in the 
schoolroom. 

She went down stair after stair to the narrow 
hall again, and as she came round the turn of the 
last checked suddenly. A man had come into the 
hall below, and her heart stopped for the half 
of a beat, for it seemed John Crawford. Then the 
light fell on him, and she saw her error. There 
was a resemblance indeed in general build and 
feature, the same colouring: the pang of the demi- 
likeness nearly choked her. Then he looked up 
and halted, and she had to continue her way down 
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and meet him. He watched as she descended, 
stately by reason of her pain and shyness, her 
bright head high and a slim sandalled foot show- 
ing beneath the frill of her black skirt. Then he 
spoke. “ Miss—Macleod, are you? I hope you 
had a tolerable journey.” 

She curtsied, and answered gravely, with a thrill 
of dislike. He had spoken civilly enough, but the 
words came from a mouth with a full underlip, 
that showed the inner red in a pallid face. He 
went on: “ My wife will see you directly. Have 
you had supper? No? Well, Merron, see to it, will 
you?” This was to the maid. ‘‘ Don’t let me keep 
you, Miss Macleod.” He made a sort of half-bow, 
turning to a door, but as she followed Merron 
his gaze went after her, and she was aware of it, 
not pleasantly. 

She went down another flight of steep straight 
fy through a smell of cooking, into a base- 
meft schoolroom, and found a small fire there, 
and a supper-tray. Merron went out, returning 
with a glazed brown pot of tea, and dumped it 
down by her: apparently her charges were in bed. 
She ate and drank, and felt considerably better, 
though the fire had been allowed to burn down 
badly, and the parching chill of an Edinburgh 
east wind was not comforting to a girl bred in the 
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tropics and the Hebrides. When Merron had 
clattered the tray out, she knelt down by it; but 
she was unused to coal, and made an indifferent 
business of her stoking, the more as unthinkingly 
she had picked a lump of it up in her fingers, and 
found it mightily unlike clean peat. 

She was wiping the black dust when the door 
opened, and she looked up at a gleam of pale blue 
satin. It contained a small fat woman of a faded 
blondness, who came forward and looked at her 
through a gold lorgnette. Flora rose to her feet and 
curtsied, to be stared at in silence for a quarter- 
minute. 

Her colour was rising when Mrs. Maitland 
spoke at last. ‘‘ How d’ye do, Miss Macleod? 
You seem a good deal younger than I thought 
you were.” 

““T am twenty-three—ma’am.” 

“T hope you have a good understanding of 
children. Jane and Maria are big girls for their 
age, and very sensitive and high-spirited. They 
will need most careful guidance, but remember, 
no approach to tyranny. And I am specially anxious 
that their music should be taken great care of. I 
shall expect you to supervise their practising, of 
course. Jane, I fear, is inclined to neglect her 
scales, and they are so essential.” 
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““T will do my best, ma’am.” 

“You seem a well-brought-up young woman. 
Your father was a gentleman, I understand?” 

Flora’s cheeks reddened, but she answered, 
* Yes, ma'am.” 

“That is important, of course, because I want 
you to be very careful of their deportment.” She 
lifted the lorgnette again, and surveyed the 
governess. “‘ That dress is quite suitable, but in 
your position, Miss Macleod, I think it is a mis- 
take to curl your hair.” 

Flora put a hand to her head instinctively, and 
reminded herself that she must keep her temper. 
““] am sorry, ma’am, but it waves naturally.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s smooth pale face creased 
peevishly. “ That is a pity. Still, you can wear a 
cap, of course. I have some old muslin you could 
use for them. You will oblige me by making them 
as soon as possible. Waved hair is not at all be- 
coming for a young person in your situation. You 
have seen Jane and Maria?” 

“No, ma’am. I understand they are in bed.” 

“Of course. Well, you shall see them in the 
morning. Have you had supper?” 

“Yes, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Well, I suppose you will be ready to go to 
bed. It is wasteful to burn a fire for just one per- 
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son. You can sit in the drawing-room after dinner 
as a rule, but to-night we have guests. They have 
given you a bedroom candle? ”’ 

“ Yes, maam:’ 

“ T allow one a week. It should be ample. And 
you shall see your charges in the morning. Good- 
night, Miss Macleod.” 

Flora stood looking at the door a moment; she 
was trembling. Then she turned round and met — 
her reflection in the small spotted glass above the 
mantelpiece. The glass was no encouragement 
to vanity, but the face it showed her was at least 
familiar, and the shocked anger in it made her 
laugh, as the best alternative to tears. The face 
laughed also. 

“What an odd little woman! She is just like a 
white hen,” she said to it. But there was an un- 
certainty in the reflected smile. 
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“J have undone myself and a sweet lady 
By being too indulgent to my foolery.” 
Tue Witp Goose Cuase. 


HEN at last he had dutifully seen his be- 

trothed to her uncle’s carriage, said good- 
night to her and to the old man and taken leave 
of his host and hostess, John Crawford swung 
himself into his own curricle and turned his horse 
westward along the Hardgate, driving slowly, for 
he had many things to think about, and no clear 
point from which he could lay hold of them. 

It was a night of thin fine snow, hard-frozen, 
with the stars like jewels, and a quarter-moon 
going down in the Daur valley. The wind at his 
back searched through the twisted wynds, and 
chased small whirls of snow along the roadside, 
with the moan in it of the surf on Girdleness. He 
took the right turns mechanically, by his horse’s 
guidance rather than his own, and was through 
the Skrine gate before he had arrived at anything 
more than a beating back and forth through Miss 
Mackenzie’s story and its implications. 
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The house slept, square-set in the glittering 
night. He gave his horse to a drowsy stable-boy, 
let himself in, and mounted to his room. It faced 
to the hills westward, and the moon shone into it. 
The closing of the walls was like a prison: it choked 
him, and instead of undressing he changed hur- 
riedly, let himself out again, went down the drive, 
and breasted the slope of the road at a swinging 
tramp. 

The outline of affairs was clear enough: he 
went over it again for the twentieth time, and 
stifled again at the sense of his own impotence. 
Flora was needing his help badly, or at least the 
help he could have given if she chose; and by his 
own act he was no longer free to give it. There 
was his word to bind him into helplessness, and 
even if he had earned the penalty of being forced 
to break it, there was Burnett. He had no more 
than the average allowance of conceit where 
women were concerned, and just then his self- 
esteem was in abeyance; but he had come to 
realize, and with some humility, that he meant to 
his betrothed a good deal more than she had ever 
done to him. Love he had never had for her, and 
knew it; but esteem and a real affection there was 
in plenty, strong enough even now to master his 
resentment at being bound. And all the more 
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because he did not love, the man’s whole mind 
revolted at the thought of hurting her: it would 
be easy, too, to hurt that moonbeam frailness, that 
had never known rough usages of life. It was plain 
he must fulfil the obligations he had chosen to 
take upon himself, marry her as he was pledged, 
and do his best to give her happiness thereafter. 
And meanwhile, Flora . . . He cursed himself 
savagely between his teeth, and lashed with his 
stick at a snow-powdered briar. 

A sense of the action’s pettiness restrained him. 
He tramped on steadily, putting his conduct for 
the last months on trial before himself, and found 
he faced a judge who had no mercy. It was easy 
to be wise after the event, to know now that his 
quarrel with Flora had come in the first place 
largely because he knew, and would not acknow- 
ledge, his own impulsive clumsiness had wounded 
her; and that the subsequent outburst, whose 
memory resentment strove to banish, was as much 
as anything impulse to dominate, challenged by 
her withdrawal after surrender. It had not been all 
that, by any means; but he was in no mood now 
to give himself credit for any less unworthy kind 
of motive. In the black days that followed on their 
quarrel, he had transferred to her the sulky anger 
with himself that roused when he recalled her face 
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as he had left her, refusing for a time to admit it 
other than a justified wrath against the weather- 
cock uncertainty of a sex designed by nature for 
the humiliation of the rational, and avowing that 
he was cured of any kind of liking for her, sought 
to testify as much to a self not quite convinced, 
and found the means laid ready to his hand. When 
in a week he had returned to Skrine, it was to find 
his father and Hugh Silver expecting, naturally, 
that he would implement his past intentions as to 
marriage; andwitha bittersatisfaction he had bound 
himself, recovered, as he afirmed—he cursed again 
at the remembrance—from all illusions as to lover’s 
folly. Burnett herself, her slender gentleness and 
grave acceptance, helped on the business, healing 
his damaged sense of sex-superiority. In his im- 
pression of her she was all that he consciously 
admired in women. And the whole thing was an 
obvious means of repaying Flora the blow she had 
dealt, or caused himself to deal, his self-esteem, by 
showing how easily he could forget her. 

He faced his own judgment and refused to 
wince at it. It was harsher than another man’s 
would have been, for he would admit now no ex- 
tenuation. But the scourging was peace to the 
thought of what he had left Flora to endure. 
The clearance (to call it so) of his own motives 
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had been brewing for some time already, had in- 
deed been pressing on him in those dim valleys 
between sleep and waking when a man’s will is 
least in his control. He knew at such times how 
much he still craved what he had forgone, and 
resentment of that did much to blow the embers 
of his bitterness. Miss Mackenzie’s story had 
cleared the air more rapidly than mere time, with 
obstinacy to check it, could have done, but at the 
cost of leaving him with a double burden. Flora 
forced into endurance of petty tyranny, the con- 
stant small vexatious shames of a “‘ reduced gentle- 
woman”. . . . His imagination, of course, made 
the worst of her situation’s possibilities, and he 
had seen the fierce Highland pride of her in 
flaming outbreak. If it should flare at the humilia- 
tions she must swallow, it might mean the loss, 
too, of her scanty livelihood. He remembered 
the borrowing of her dowry, and the light the 
story shed upon her means. In spite of the frost, 
the sweat pricked on his forehead. A penniless 
girl, out of a place and beautiful—fair prey to at 
any rate two men in five. And he could have given 
her an honoured shelter. He flung a glance at 
Skrine on the hill below him, in the dark walling 
of its bield of fir-trees. She might have been there, 
safe, but for himself. 
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A fresh thought took him then, but with little 
comfort. Miss Mackenzie had spoken also of her 
cousin. He had met the man in France and re- 
called liking him, and tried to feel now that the 
possibility of her rescue in this way was a relief 
—to stop in his stride, blind with the searing of a 
furious jealousy. For a while he was too choked 
by that to have room for a more complicated pain, 
but as the first stound died he was disgusted by his 
lack of generosity. If she could find her happiness 
without him, he was bound to give God thanks, 
and let her be. It was not five minutes since he had 
felt the bitterest of the whole bleak business was 
to know the penalty of his folly smote her also. 

He held himself viciously to that, and then 
remembered that Miss Eliza had shown doubts 
of his rival’s chance. Almost against his will he 
was half-cheered by it. Flora, being all that was 
generous, might even have forgiven him, love 
still: it would be no more miracle than that she 
loved at all. The pang of the joy was wild, and 
momentary: he crashed once more against the bars 
of his imprisonment. If she loved him, she knew 
him, too, betrothed to another woman. If he broke 
the betrothal to come to her, how in that case 
would she esteem him? Cruelty to herself she might 
forgive, but that he should let her be motive for 
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his treachery to another. . . .There were women, 
it was true, who might be vain of that: he could 
remember a flagrant instance in the army, when 
a lad he liked had been broke over the head of it. 
But Flora, at all events, was not of that kind. He 
recalled the boy’s white face at the court-martial, 
when he came back to the room and saw his sword 
on the table, hilt away from him; and almost felt 
he owed Flora an apology for the moment’s asso- 
ciation of her in his mind with Mrs. Clay. 

But if she saw things so. .. Again there was 
the inexorable fact of his betrothal. However he 
might twist and turn the situation, there was the 
wall of that each way he looked. Almost he hated 
Burnett, but the rigorous self-justice of his mood 
would not allow that. He must not hurt her, nor, 
surely, would Flora. It was a faint shred of com- 
fort that the latter, if she knew, would approve 
of his decision in the circumstances. Then he 
remembered his own sacrifice to the obligation 
was a lighter one than he must force on her, and 
groaned aloud. 

Again and again he beat about his prison, but 
there was not a cranny to be found, and the spacious 
sky suggested no alternative. He tramped the road, 
under the ordered movement of the stars, till Orion 
was well to the west and it was long since moonset. 
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“‘ Men bee of this condition, rather to desire those thynges 
whiche thei can not come by, than to esteem or value of that 
whiche both largely and liberallie is offered vnto them.” 

APOLLONIus AND SILLA. 


UGH SILVER glanced at his niece and 

thought regretfully how soon now he must 
lose her: he was a kindly, domesticated man, born 
for a father, and since his wife’s death he had come 
to depend upon the girl’s companionship. He had 
done his duty by her, accepted a good settlement 
when it was offered, added from his own substance 
to her portion, and promised a diamond brooch 
to pin her wedding-gown; but nevertheless he 
was sorrowful to think how few times more they 
would sit thus pleasantly beside the fire, over the 
Chinese chess-board with its tall carved pieces 
of rose-red and white. 

She moved the red queen then and he woke up 
suddenly, moved a piece in his turn and gave her 
check, and in a little while the game was over: she 
lifted the board back to its place on a low cabinet, 
and stood setting the fantastic chessmen in their 
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ranks, the rose and white like flowers against her 
gown. Her eyes were dreamy and preoccupied; 
she paused, with a white castle in her hand, gazing 
before her, and he wondered, with a little pang of 
jealousy, if she were thinking of her lover. 

She sat down by the fire and took her tambour- 
frame, and her uncle dozed in his chair to the 
monotonous movement of her stitching. The day’s 
thick fall of snow muffled the street: there was no 
sound in the quiet room but the whispering coals, 
the purr of the striped cat upon the hearth, and 
Silver’s breathing. It was so quiet she heard the 
passage of her needle through the stretched silk 
she was embroidering with violets. It was a scarf 
that matched a gown newly come home, and she 
had looked forward a little to wearing it for John: 
the delicate water-green, she knew, became her. 
But the thought of it now was doubtfully a plea- 
sure. Since her return the night before from the 
Lindesays’ dinner-party, there was a weight of 
apprehension on her spirit, the more disturbing 
for its very vagueness. 

She had been busy most of the day with one 
thing and another, and it was only now that the 
dim feeling had had time to crystallize. Even then 
there was little definite she could lay hold on. 
When Miss Mackenzie had left her the previous 
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night in John Crawford’s company she had at- 
tempted to make him continue talking of the 
Highlands. The story of Miss Macleod had 
roused her sympathy, and out of her own shel- 
tered happiness she felt warm pity for a poor girl 
thrown thus upon the world. But John’s manner 
had been somewhat disappointing, his answers 
so curt that she was forced at last to change the 
subject, wondering if after all she had offended 
him, and more than a little annoyed, in the long 
run. It was not until she was brushing her hair 
for the night that a sudden intuition flashed with 
an explanation that was possible. She paused 
with the brush suspended, and seeing a chilled 
knowledge in the eyes that stared at her, turned 
hurriedly from the glass and put the doubt by, 
despising herself for a freak of ungenerous im- 
agination. But she had wakened twice in the night, 
for all that, to an unhappy memory of his face 
and voice; and though in the morning she dis- 
missed the episode with resolution, it swam all 
day under the stream of her mind, and at unex- 
pected times thrust to the surface. 


John dined with them on the day that followed 
that, and though she felt as if she spied on him, 
she could not help but watch him narrowly. What 
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lines in his weathered face were harder cut, there 
was a shadow in the eyes, and he made talk a little 
too determinedly. She helped him with the talk, 
remembering her duty as his hostess, led her 
uncle to tell stories, and laughed and questioned 
in the proper places; but when later on she made 
tea for them in the drawing-room, her hands were 
none too steady, and she scalded her arm with the 
big silver kettle. 

A test had come to her mind, and she did her 
utmost to repel the thought of it. But when her 
uncle demanded a song, and Crawford, the tea- 
board gone, set her harp in place for her, she 
found her fingers moving as if apart from her 
volition through the prelude of the song she had 
sung two nights ago for Miss Mackenzie. She 
could not stop herself: a force beyond her seemed 
to have taken charge; but at least she could re- 
frain from watching him, and looked away, a 
matter easy enough, for at the opening bars he 
moved from her line of sight. But her eyes fell on 
a pier-glass lit by sconces, that showed his face, 
although he did not know it. | 

It was a white night that she had thereafter, 
or rather she crouched among grey circling 
shadows, that evaded her each time she sought 
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clear vision. She was certain now, though she 
could have pointed to no single proof of it, that 
John Crawford and Miss Macleod were at least no 
strangers, that far from being unconcerned for 
her misfortunes, the remembrance of her gave him 
keenest pain; and the song was part of it. It might 
be only that the words were too appropriate; but 
if they were, she could remember them. 

It was less jealousy that she felt than desolation. 
A few nights past she had dreamed of him dead, 
and waking, cried to the dark triumphantly that 
whatever came, at least she had had her hour; and 
looked back with a kind of smiling pity on those 
blind months waiting the chance of battle. But 
now, if her guess were right, the hour was empty. 
There was nothing but to know herself deluded. 

Yet after all, he was betrothed to her. She was 
to be his wife, by his own choice: she had a share 
of beauty, and she loved him. She stared defiantly 
at a veiled strange face in the darkness; and it 
changed to a man’s, clear-seen, unguarded, and 
expressive. 

She fumbled again through her data, trying to 
grasp something tangible among them; but it 
was like spinning a rope of sand. Her reason could 
not admit of her conclusions; nevertheless, she 
knew, too certainly, and knew, as well, how much 
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she did not know. She lay there, groping for the 
unknown factors, until the housemaid carried in 
her tea. 


Later on in the day she went up to her room 
again, and stood irresolutely gazing from the 
window. A carriage went by in the Chanonry, 
and halted next door to set down its owner. She 
watched her enter the house, recognizing her, 
and a sudden thought sent her hand to her breast 
and made her catch her breath. Then, with her 
lip in her teeth, she rang the bell, ordered her 
uncle’s landau, and set about a very careful toilet. 

In a little while she was standing at the door of 
a house in Dee Street. She heard, as she expected, 
that Mrs. Elphinstone was not at home, and then 
said steadily: ‘‘ Present my compliments to Miss 
Mackenzie, and ask if she will receive Miss Burnett 
Silver.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


“ Going and bidding go.” 
Tue ExpirATION. 


ROAD flakes of snow fell slowly through 

the first of twilight, though the sky was 
smouldering behind the city. There was no wind, 
but the muffled streets of the Aulton echoed the 
surf on the Don bar, uneasily. House fires showed 
warm through yet uncurtained windows, with 
here and there already a lighted lamp. 

John walked his horse slowly down the steep 
street, treacherous in the well-frozen snow that 
covered it, and puzzled again on what was bring- 
ing him to Chanonry. It was not like Burnett to 
ask that he should come and see her, much less 
with the colour of urgency that seemed to under- 
lie the formal phrases. The only reason he could 
conceive was some kind of trouble, and there was 
a certain relief in the thought of helping, or at 
any rate consoling her: it eased, if faintly, the 
continued sting of his forced helplessness in face 
of Flora. He shook his horse to a trot as the brae 
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flattened, and in a few minutes more was knocking 
the snow from his spurs on the Silvers’ doorstep. 

The drawing-room was yet in a kind of day- 
light. Burnett rose as he came in, beside the fire, 
that gleamed like opal on her green silk gown. 
She laid her hand on the pale marble of the chim- 
ney-piece, and he saw, astonished, she was tremb- 
ling violently. It silenced his greeting, and he 
came to the point at once. “‘ Is something troubling 
you, my dear? And you want me to help you? 
You can be sure I will if I am able.” He put his 
hand above hers on the marble, but she withdrew 
her own immediately. 

She had to swallow before she could answer. 
““ N—no. It is not that. It is not my trouble, at 
least.”” Her voice came steadier. “‘ But—I don’t 
know how to begin to tell you.”’ She looked up at 
him then, her lip between her teeth, and her eyes 
were steady also, but unhappy. 

“Why, then, you want me to help a friend of 
yours, child? Sit down and tell me about it.” 

‘I would rather stand, if you please.” She 
_ paused a moment, drew a long breath, and went 
on, looking him in the face. “I have to ask a 
question, and it may offend you. But, believe me, 
it is not for offence that I am asking it.” 

John returned the look, somewhat uncomfort- 
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ably. ‘‘ Why, if the question is important, I will 
try to answer it.” 

She clasped her hands together, and looked for 
a moment at the fire. Then her eyes came back to 
him, and he saw she was very white. She was re- 
alizing now how impossible was the thing she 
had to do, depending on two women’s guesses. 
If they were wrong—but with the stakes what 
they were she dared not shirk the game. She knew 
she must burn her boats before courage failed her, 
and came out then directly with the question. “I 
want to know if you can help-—Flora Macleod.” 

“What! ”’ It was almost a shout, and it made 
her wince. But she faced him bravely: she was 
committed now, and must go through with it. 

Then he recovered himself, realizing that there 
were a hundred Flora Macleods in Northern 
Scotland, and this was not likely to be the one in 
his mind; and said quietly, though he found his 
own hands shaking: “‘ Miss—Macleod, did you 
say?—is a friend of yours, I take it? I will do what 
I can if you will tell me what the trouble is.”’ She 
was silent, and whiter than ever, and he went on, 
regretting his unguarded exclamation: “Is it a 
challenge, or a cheque, that’s wanted? Believe me, 
either of them is at your service. Only if I am to 
do anything, you must explain affairs a little more.” 
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She found words then. “‘ Miss Macleod is not 
a friend of mine. I have never seen her. But she 
was your friend, was she not, in Storravat?”’ 

He caught his breath. Here was a most unholy 
situation. To be bidden help the woman who in 
all Scotland was least likely to allow him, and by 
the one to whom he could not possibly explain. 

. He fought for time. “‘ I met a Miss Macleod 
in Isle Lonay, certainly, though it was not in 
Storravat, but a place named Coll.” The memory 
of the white house on the brae came like an 
agony, and in spite of himself his voice was not 
quite steady. 

“Mrs. Elphinstone’s aunt—Miss Mackenzie, 
you remember—spoke of her at the Lindesays’. 
I—she is in trouble. And I thought—I thought 
you were concerned about it.” 

He saw that he must get through somehow, 
and said, a little over-casually, “I was sorry to 
hear of her father’s death. He was so kind as to 
have me to stay with them.” (Flora again, coming 
up the brae with the sun on her: his hand clenched 
fiercely.) ‘‘ I had a very pleasant time there.” 

The girl made a little sound of desperation, 
but controlled herself at once. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I know. 
But—oh, don’t you want to help her, now she 
needs it?” 
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He took the passion in her voice for reproach, 
and answered, reflecting grimly that this at any 
rate was true enough. “‘ Why, I would certainly 
help her if I could. But I do not see how I can go 
about it. She is a gentlewoman—Highland at 
that. One can’t offer her money, and as for any- 
thing else, a man who is no relation of hers is not 
much use to her.” 

Burnett stepped back so that she stood in 
shadow: the room was dusky now but for the fire. 
‘““T must ask you then straight out, Do you not 
love her?” 

He drew himself back like a man struck un- 
expectedly. He would not lie to that, but could 
not tell the truth, and had to fence. “‘ That is a 
strange question from my promised wife.” The 
furious pain was driving him to anger. 

‘““ Never mind me. But—oh, forgive me if I’m 
wrong—it’s true, then? ”’ 

“Is it not enough answer to that idea—God 
knows where you got it—that since I came back 
from the Isles I have asked you to marry me?” 

She met that with defiance. ‘‘ No, it is not. If 
you love Miss Macleod, I need to know, for her 
sake and my own—and yours.” 

He had a pang of wild hope then, but crushed 
it fiercely. ‘‘ What does it matter? Well, if you 
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are foolish enough to drag past history out of its 
grave, I loved her.” 

“ Did she love you? ” 

““T thought so, for some hours.” 

““ Not—now?” 

He realized that what he had said might look 
like a reflection upon Flora. “‘ It was my fault. I 
was a fool, and worse. I offended her.” 

Burnett took in the implications of the sen- 
tence. It was one thing to know her guess true, 
but another, and more than for a moment she 
could face, to hear him say so. But she refused to 
shrink, and went on quietly. ‘‘ You mean that you 
love her still, but you have quarrelled? ”’ 

“What does it matter? ”’ 

““ A good deal, surely.’’ She was recovering her 
self-control as he came nearer losing his. ‘ Be- 
cause, if so, you will naturally want to help her. 
And I stand in the way.” 

He was silent for lack of feasible response, 
and she went on, calm now the thing had reached 
extremity. “‘ Consider, if you please, I am no 
longer in the way. You feel, I know, that you are 
bound to me in honour. But if I release you from 
the obligation, then you are free, surely, to act as 
you wish? ”’ 

It was rather more than he could grasp for a 
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moment. ‘‘ You suggest that—forgive me if I 
put it bluntly—I should throw you over? Or— 
do you not wish—is it a 

‘You thought I loved you? I do. Oh, if I am 
to come into the business, I suppose I canask you 
if I’d be grateful for a husband who loved someone 
else when he married me! Miss Macleod is not 
the only woman in Scotland with some pride.” 
She repented then of that, and added more gently: 
““My dear, what sort of love would it be that 
forced you into such a bitter bargain? I have power 
to release you yet, and I do freely. Or if you pre- 
fer it, 1 ask yourself to set me free.” 

He looked down at her, incapable of speech, 
and tried to adjust the tangle of responsibilities, 
and she went on: “* Please—I’m not speaking out 
of jealousy or anger. If you and I continue our 
engagement, you will be unhappy, and she, and 
—what will I be? But now—it’s easier for me, 
even. And you have to consider her.” 

He found his tongue at last. ‘‘ No; that’s not 
needed. I am nothing to her.” 

Burnett’s heart leapt for a second. But she had 
dealt directly enough with Miss Eliza, and the 
latter, once her temper was recovered, had treated 
her guest with no less forthrightness. The flicker 
of hope died out. She could not speak frankly 
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without betraying the two other women. But she 
said, “ Are you sure that that is true? You say 
you—quarrelled.” 

““T offered her father money to pay a debt of 
honour that stood in the way of our marriage. She 
resented it, as any woman of spirit would have 
done.” 

““T can believe that! But that does not mean 
she is angry still. Indeed—-——”’ She stopped on 
the edge of dangerous ground; but there was no 
danger. His eyes were alight, and he was breath- 
ing hard: then his face fell.” 

“No, it’s impossible. She would have written.” 

“To another woman’s betrothed lover? You 
did not write, I take it?”’ 

““ No—oh, my God!” He put a hand over his 
eyes. 

Burnett went on: “ It is quite simple. You are 
pledged yet only to me—it is ourselves, privately, 
I mean—it is not as if we had been married. We’ve 
still a right to release each other. So we take it. 
We are both free now, and I can tell you where 
she is. The rest’s for you.” 

“You know where 
tell you! And young Mackenzie 

““Oh, that! She has refused to marry him. I 
happen to know that is true.” 
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It did not occur to him to ask her how she knew 
it. He was shaking from head to foot, and his 
breath came like a runner’s after a hard race. 

“She is at Mrs. Maitland’s, Queen Square, 
Edinburgh. I forget the number, but Mr. Mait- 
land is a Writer to the Signet, so you can easily 
discover it.”’ 

‘““'You—you mean this?” 

“* Certainly. Could I have done this otherwise ?”’ 
She was very straight and calm, but even in his 
passionate preoccupation with Flora, he had wit 
enough to see some way below that surface of 
composure. He tried to find words, but could not 
light on any. The firelight was in his face and she 
could see it, and was glad to know her own was 
in the shadow. But she spoke first. 

“You will release me then, as I ask you?” 

“You put it that way?” 

“Why not? It’s true enough.” Pain drove her 
to add: “‘ Surely it should be easy,” and then she 
was ashamed of the bitterness, and went on, “‘ I 
am your friend still, and you—you will remember 
me with friendship?” 

He bent his head, and for a moment did not 
speak. ‘‘I shall be—very highly honoured if I 
can ever serve you as a friend. And the release 
you are so generous as to ask for i 
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“You assent ? I thank you. So—that is arranged, 
then.” A crystal on her breast flashed in the 
shadow. “ Ah, wait a moment—there is one thing 
more. I have some notes and gifts of yours 3 

“They are nothing. For the letters, it might 
perhaps be better they were burnt. As for the 
gifts, believe me that they were, at worst, a 
friend’s. I should be honoured if you would keep 
them still.” 

She made a grave small inclination of the head. 
“Then I will keep them. At least—there’s this. 
That I can’t keep.’’ Her hands moved: something 
flashed between them, and then she held out to 
him her betrothal ring. 

He looked at the glitter of it in her palm, and 
went rather white himself. He was nearer loving 
her than he had ever been. The hand moved nearer, 
and he had to take the ring from her, uncertainly. 
Then he said slowly: “I can’t ask you to keep 
this. There is only one woman I should not think 
dishonoured it after you, and she can’t wear it. 
So ” He turned to the fire and dropped the 
ring into a glowing crevice, then with the poker 
drew the red coals over it. She sighed once, but 
said nothing, and for a moment neither of them 
spoke. 

Again it was she who broke the silence. ‘‘ That 
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is all, then.”’ She held out her hand, and he touched 
it and went away, not trusting himself to speak. 
She stood and watched him. 

As he mounted and turned to the gate he could 
see her still, through the uncurtained window, 
standing in firelight. Then he came past the Town- 
House, into the High Street, and as he rode, re- 
membered other things. He did not know that 
never in his life again would he ride out west by 
the familiar road above Daur Water, and if he 
had known it then it would scarce have troubled 
him. What most did that was the thought of the 
clogged roads, that would mean full two days’ 
posting to reach Edinburgh. 


In Chanonry, that evening passed like others. 
Burnett, her effort over, felt that she walked in 
her sleep and must soon waken. She was too near 
the end of her strength to risk an explanation 
with her uncle, so the two dined, sat by the fire 
over the Chinese chessmen, and then went, candle 
in hand, up through the shifting shadows of the 
stairs. 

Old Silver patted her shoulder, praised her 
gown, and turned away from her along the pas- 
sage, and she entered the cold quiet of her own 
room. The sky had cleared, and the small winter 
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moon rode high in it. She did not feel the cold on 
her bare arms, but having sat down by the window, 
so remained, staring unseeing at the snowy garden, 
till her breath drew glittering flowers upon the 
glass. 


September-October 1924. 
February-October 1925. 
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